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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



THE favourable reception given to this 
Pamphlet has induced the Author to revise 
and correct it. Some inaccuracies, which the 
hurry of other avocations had been the cause 
of his overlooking in the first edition, are cor- 
rected in the present ; and a few tables and 
anecdotes are added, which, it is conceived, 
may not be uninteresting to the public. 



A VIEW, &c. 



LETTER L 

My dear Friend, 

Oince my return from America, you have 
made frequent inquiries respecting the present 
disposition of the American government You 
have often remarked, how singular it is, that i 
people, with whom we are in many ways so 
closely connected, should testify, on all occar 
610ns, so strong an antipathy to their mother 
country, and so open a partiality to France. 
These dispositions of the American government 
no one, I believe, now ventures to call in ques- 
tion* Every act of the British government is 



viewed by America through a distorted me- 
dium, and converted, if possible, into a topic 
of reproach and invective ; while on the other 
hand, the most flagrant acts of injustice on the 
part of France are either passed over in total 
silence, or studiously extenuated by those to- 
wards whom they are directed. The causes of 
this Anti-Anglican spirit of the American go- 
vernment lie deeper than is commonly imagi- 
ned} and, in compiliamce with your desire, I 
shall endeavour to lay before you such inform- 
ation on this interesting topic, as a short resi- 
dence in the United States has enabled me to 
acquire. 

Certain obvious causes of the antipathy of 
the Americans to England must present them- 
selves to the most superficial observer. The 
animosities engendered by the revolutionary 
war, it may be supposed, have not altogether 
.subsided : and die unavoidable inconveniences 
.ranking to the commerce of America, from 
our naval supremacy, must likewise be, in some 
measure, a source of disgust and alienation. 



But iurely the Americans have leas cause to 
cherish the animosities of the revolutionary war 
than Vre Ourselves have; and the naval supre- 
macy of our country, since it protects America 
in commbft with Britain, is unquestionably 
productive of greater advantage than inconve- 
nience to the United States. The origin, there- 
fore, of the French bias, which at present dis- 
tinguishes the American government, must be 
sought for in other circumstances. The result 
of my observation on the state of parties in 
America was, that this bias proceeded partly 
from the animosities of the revolutionary war, 
partly from the jarring views and interests of 
the different sections of the Union, partly from 
the prejudices of certain leading statesmen; but 
chiefly from the excessively democratic nature 
of the American government, from the univer- 
sal suffrage and elective magistracy, which are 
its distinguishing features, and the violent party 
contentions by which such "a government must 
always be agitated. 

It is the last of these circumstances, the na- 
ture of the American government, to which, as 



the most powerful of the causes we axe inves- 
tigating, I shall first solicit yotrr attention* la 
order to explain the nature of this singular go- 
vernment, it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to take a very cursory view of its history, 1 and 
to notice the change of parties which, in the 
short space of twenty years, has already taken 
place in the United States. This short disqui- 
sition, while it is essential to the solution of the 
problem we are considering, may perhaps sug- 
gest to you some curious observations on the 
nature of free governments in general, and 
more particularly on that of the United States. 
It is well known, that every citizen of the; 
United States lives under two separate govern* 
ments; namely, the government of his ovtn 
individual state, and the general government of 
the union. It is also well known, that the ge- 
neral government of the union was framed by 
a body of delegates from the several states, who 
sat at Annapolis, in the year 1789, and of 
which Generals Washington and Hamilton, 
and Dr Franklin, were the most conspicuous 
members. 



The * constitution, ot plan of government, 
which this august body after many months de- 
liberation gave forth* (although die United 
Slates have now for twenty years been pros- 
pering under it beyond all expectation and ex- 
ample,) was established with much difficulty, 
and after a strenuous opposition from a power- 
ful and numerous party, who were unfriendly 
to its adoption. The party, which framed and 

, supported it, was composed of those .who saw 
die necessity of the United States, considered 

1 as one nation, being in future provided with a 
national government ; that is to say, with an 
organ or instrument, by which their intercourse 
with foreign states might be carried on, and by 
which, at die same time, such matters of inter* 
nal police, as axe closely connected with that 
intercourse, might be regulated In furnishing 
the United States with this indispensable organ, 

* For the satisfaction of those who may never have seen this 
curious instrument, it is inserted in the Appendix, No. I. Some 
of the Americans have the assurance to allege, that, in fact, 
Great Britain has no constitution, because there is not in this 
country any such single document, recognised as the charter 
of the government and the palladium of public liberty. 
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.the chief difficulty consisted in eatabliahi&g a 
government, which should not only potecto suf- 
ficient vigour for the purposes its founders had 
m view, but at tjie same time be armed with no 
prerogatives that might either sefem dangerous to 
the liberties of the nation, encroach too far on 
the sovereignty of the individual Mates* or de- 
viate from those forms of democratic polity to 
Which die American people are so closely at* 
tached. 

The institution actually framed, seems, in 
an eminent degree, to possess all these recom- 
mendations. The powers, with which it is in- 
vested, are sufficient for the ends of its institu- 
tion : its prerogatives interfere as little as possi* 
ble with the authority of the state governments ; 
and its forms are at the same time strictly con* 
formable to the republican model It consists 
of a president, in whom is vested the * supreme 

* Though the authority of the president is supreme, in re- 
gard to }he general government, it mast not be ^opposed that 
he exercises the supreme authority of the United States, in the 
•same sense in which the king exercises the supreme executive 
authority of this country. The president exercises only that 
portion of executive authority, which, bj the constitution, is 
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executive authority of the United States ; and 
who is elected every four y eais, by electors chc* 
sen in each state, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof is pleased to direct The legb* 
lative powers of the general government are 
confided to a senate, composed of thirty^twb 
members, (two being choseii by the legislative 
of each state,) who hold their seats for six 
years ; and to a house of representatives, which 
is renewed every two years, is elected by the 
people at large, and now consists of one mem- 
ber for every thirty-three thousand inhabitants 
'throughout the union** 

The functions, which this government was 
appointed to exercise, are such as arise out of 
the foreign relations of the United States, to- 
gether with a few matters of domestic police, 
which can be more advantageously managed 
by a national government than by the legisla- 
tures of the individual states. Foreign treaties 

entrusted to the general government of the union. The su- 
preme executive authority of the United States is, in fact, di- 
vided between the president of the United States and the go- 
vernors of the seventeen individual states. 
* See Appendix, No. II. 
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the cognizance, of all causes civil and criminal, 
originating among their own citizens, within 
die bounds of their own immediate jurisdic- 
tion ; and generally, of all causes, of which the 
cognizance is not, by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, expressly given to the courts of the 
federal government 

This government, so inoffensive in its struo 
tare, and so necessary in its operation, encoun- 
tered the most bitter opposition from a large and 
formidable party, and was only at last establish- 
ed by the persevering exertions of those, who 
saw that its institution was indispensable, not 
only to the welfare, but to the very existence of 
the union. America, in the opinion of her wisest 
and most patriotic citizens, was for some years 
of the period which elapsed from the termina- 
tion of the revolutionary contest to the establish- 
ment of the general government, on the eve 
of civil war and national bankruptcy ; and no- 
thing, it w$s evident, but the establishment of a 
sufficiently strong national government could 
avert these greatest of all calamities. The suc- 
cessful conclusion, to which the revolutionary 



viewed by America through a distorted me- 
dium, and converted, if possible, into a topic 
of reproach and invective ; while on the other 
hand, the most flagrant acts of injustice on the 
part of France are either passed over in total 
silence, or studiously extenuated by those to- 
wards whom they are directed. The causes of 
this Anti-Anglican spirit of the American go- 
vernment lie deeper than is commonly imagi- 
ned ; and, in compliance with your desire, I 
shall endeavour to lay before you such inform- 
ation on this interesting topic, as a short resi- 
dence in the United States has enabled me to 
acquire. 

Certain obvious causes of the antipathy of 
the Americans to England must present them- 
selves to the most superficial observer. The 
animosities engendered by the revolutionary 
war, it may be supposed, have not altogether 
.subsided : and die unavoidable inconveniences 
.reerakang to the commerce of America, from 
cair naval supremacy, must likewise be, in some 
measure, a source of disgust and alienation. 



But iurely the Americans have less cause to 
cherish the animosity of the revolutionary war 
than Vce Ourselves have ; and the naval supre- 
macy of our country, since it protects America 
in commbfi with Britain, is unquestionably 
productive of greater advantage than inconve- 
nience to the United States. The origin, there- 
fore, of the French bias, which at present dis- 
tinguishes the American government, must be 
sought for in other circumstances. The result 
of my observation on the state of parties in 
America was, that this bias proceeded partly 
from the animosities of the revolutionary war, 
partly from the jarring views- and interests of 
the different sections of the Union, partly from 
the prejudices of certain leading statesmen} but 
chiefly from the excessively democratic nature 
of the American government, from the univer- 
sal suffrage and elective magistracy, which are 
its distinguishing features, and the violent party 
contentions by which such "a government must 
always be agitated. 

It is the last of these circumstances, the na* 
ture of the American government, to which, as 
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LETTER L 

My dear Friend, 

•SiNCte my return from America, you have 
made frequent inquiries respecting the present 
disposition of the American government You 
have often remarked, how singular it is, that & 
people, with whom we are in many ways so 
closely connected, should testify, on all occa- 
sions, so strong an antipathy to their mother 
country, and so open a partiality to France. 
These dispositions of the American government 
no one, I believe, now ventures to call m ques- 
tion. Every act of the Bii&h government is 



viewed by America through a distorted me- 
dium, and converted, if possible, into a topic 
of reproach and invective ; while on the other 
hand, the most flagrant acts of injustice on the 
part of France are either passed over in total 
silence, or studiously extenuated by those to- 
wards whom they are directed. The causes of 
this Anti-Anglican spirit of the American go- 
vernment lie deeper than is commonly imagi- 
ned j and, in comfAiamce with your desire, I 
shall endeavour to lay before you such inform- 
ation on this interesting topic, as a short resi- 
dence in the United States has enabled me to 
acquire. 

Certain obvious causes of the antipathy of 
the Americans to England must present them- 
selves to the most superficial observer. The 
animosities engendered by the revolutionary 
war, it may be supposed, have not altogether 
.subsided : and die unavoidable inconveniences 
resulting to die commerce of America, from 
our naval supremacy, must likewise be, in some 
measure, a source of <disgust and alienation. 
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on the assertions of their political opponents,) 
being men of desperate fortune and abandoned 
character, were, in their opposition to the esta- 
blishment of the federal constitution, actuated 
by no better motive, than a wish to see realized, 
those very national calamities, which it was cal- 
culated to avert ; and even enjoyed the prospect 
of civil disorders, in which men of this descrip- 
tion know they have nothing to lose, and ima- 
gine that something may possibly be gained. It 
is probable, also, that a considerable part of this 
faction was instigated merely by the envy and 
dislike, which they felt to the proceedings of 
men, whom they were forced to regard, though 
unwilling to acknowledge, as their superiors; and 
by aversion to the establishment of a govern-* 
ment, in whose honours and emoluments they 
had little chance of participating. Those mem^ 
feers of the faction, on the contrary, whose ta^ 
lents and zeal had marked them for its leaders, 
were probably animated by the hopes of form- 
ing a strong and efficient party, which, at some 
future time, might put them in possession of that 
very government, of which they affected : so 
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highly to disapprove. They proceeded cm the 
safe calculation, that in a government purely re- 
publican, those who take the popular side, are 
sure in the end to prevail By raising an out- 
cry therefore, about liberty and the rights of 
the people, and expressing much alarm for the 
dangerous tendency of the general government, 
they laid in a stock of popular favour, which 
might afterwards be turned to their own advan- 
tage : and thus commenced that system, which 
has since been so fatally efficacious,— that system 
of delusion, misrepresentation, and falsehood,— 
of wilful deception on the part of the rulers, and 
of blind infatuation on the part of the people, 
which, it will appear in the sequel, are among 
die leading characteristics of American politics* 
The government being established, its offices 
were of course filled by persons of that party, 
which had framed it and procured its establish* 
ment The illustrious person placed at its head, 
selected for its principal departments, some of 
the most eminent of his companions in arms, 
together with other gentlemen, recommended by. 
their civil qualifications, to. the offices which he 
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conferred on them. The celebrated Hamilton, 
who had beep his aid~du«camp during the war, 
was appointed secretary to the treasury ; Ge- 
neral Knox, who had also acted a conspicuous 
part in the revolutionary struggle, was placed 
in the station of secretary at war. Mr Jeffer- 
son* was appointed secretary of state, *nd Mr 
Randolph attorney-general. All these gentle- 
men were eminent either for their talents or ser- 
vices. The first Congress was composed, with 
very few exceptions, of the patrons and sup- 
porters of the new constitution, and the state le- 
gislatures were filled with persons of the same 
description. 

Of the four gentlemen above mentioned, as 
composing the President's Cabinet, he who most 
amply fulfilled the expectations of the country, 
and reared the most permanent monuments to 
his own fame, was the secretary to the treasury* 
General Hamilton, it is well known, was equally 
remarkable for the greatness and the versatility 
of his genius. He had served with much re* 
putatkm in the war of the revolution, and evin* 
ced talents that, on a military theatre, would have 
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raised him to the highest distinction* No sooner 
had he sheathed his sword, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of secretary to the treasury, thaahe 
shewed, that he was no less fitted to shine as a 
statesman than as a soldier. And some years 
afterwards, when the necessities of his situation 
compelled him to resign the high pffice, which 
Washington had conferred on liim, he betook 
himself to the profession of the law, and soon 
rose to the. highest eminence at the American 
bar.* 

* The various talents and services of General Hamilton 
present a constellation of excellence, of which there are a few 
examples in the antient republics, but which can hardly 4>ccur 
in any settled country of modern times; having in this case been 
drawn into notice, by the unlooked-for contingencies, to which 
the war of American independence gave rise. The fame of 
Hamilton, in America, is second only to that of Washington : 
and, indeed, it is confidently believed, that the great founder 
of the American nation owed no small portion of his glory to 
the merits of his distinguished minister. It is certain, at least; 
that many of the most admired state-papers and speeches of 
Washington proceeded from the pen of Hamilton. The pre- 
mature death' of this great man excited general commiseration 
throughout America and Europe. After . reaching the first 
ranks of eminence in almost every line of human exertion, 
and while yet in the vigour of his days, and the midst of hit 
usefulness, he fell a sacrifice to the rancour of a political rival;: 
leaving to a numerous family, little more, than the honour of 
his illustrious name, and the benefit of his great example. ' 
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.Under the etfcelkrtt management of this 
statesman, the finances of the Unked States 
wete toon reduced to a degree of order, that 
laid the fcnmdation of the prosperity which the 
country has since enjoyed. The official reports 
drawn up by Him, and' presented to Congress, 
exhibit a luminous view of the situation, in 
which America then stood, with respect to her 
pecuniary resources; and reflect the highest 
honour on the financial talents, as well as the 
general political knowledge, of their author. 

During the first term of General Washing- 
ton's administration, the success, attending the 
operation of the new constitution, was such, as 
af&ply fulfilled the expectations, and testified 
the wisdom, of its founders. On the expiry of 
die four years, fdr which he had been elected 
president, this great man was again unanimous- 
ly re-elected : and the second term of his admi- 
nistration was equally prosperous with the first 
As he declined, at the end of eight years, to be 
again re-elected, Mr Adams, who had previous- 
ly fitted the office of -rice-president, was chosen 
to succeed General Washington in the chief ma- 



gpj&afty of dtf Union. Poriqg the>dmbittra- 
goa tfthfe second prudent of rthe^fdted Sfttes, 
ihe federal party ^Jujdly defined iiv strength ; 
and, on tke expiry of las fit?t ttwn flf office, il 
^as^ompt^yp^rthrpywju AfrJ^flfewo»,who 
had placed hhpself at th? head' of the opposite 
party , m* deptejd preside ; ^ the adhjergttfs 
of this faction (which has sirjqe passed bf the 
different names of the republican, idepiocratic, 
or French party,) soon pjbtapiqi a decided mar* 
jority, btffa fn CqagW a»d & *he }^^tip^ 
of the bjdivi<hud stated The fedprjd cpastfeu- 
tjpn vjr^s thus administered, for twelve years on** 
ly, by those who bftd originally framed it, and 
procured its adoption. At the end of jfcpt timet 
yiz. in the year j8oo, it passed, and has evec 
$ince continued, in (the frauds pf those, who, at 
the time of its establishment were its avowed 
and inve^e^ ate eneift^ps. 

The mg?ns, by which so fetal and surprising 
a revolution was ip so short a time effected, 
have an immediate reference to the object of 
tfci$ letter; and are the more deserving of in- 
qufry, that thjey seemed to be hut imperfectly 
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met with any explanation ctf them, tlut waa ^ 
me at all satjbfartory. The overthrow -of fader* 
afcm has been ascribed by some, to certain ob- 
hoxipus measures, adopted % the government* 
under the adnriiiistwtian of. Washington and 
Adam*; and particularly to their raising a small 
standing army of 6aoo men, rand, proposing to 
build ^smaU navy of six ships of the line. But 
this i& obviously insufficient to account for so 
gpsa^a change. *Jo person in his senses could 
^rieusly disapprove of raising an army of 6000 
n$p* which, in so extensive. a territory as that 
of the United States, would be hardly percept- 
ible. As little could it bjure the go vernmtot to 
proppse to build six 74-gun ships; as such a 
navy is nothing more,, than what might seem 
necessary, for maintaining the police of their 
pwn ports and harbours. Neither, could the 
downfi4 of federalism be occasioned, as some 
Jiave asserted, by what has been called the mis- 
conduct of President Adams. Besides being 
charged with a demeanour* rather more distant 
and haughty, than befitted the first magistrate 
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of a republic, this gentleman is accused of a "cs* 
pkal error of administration, in ha\afog omitted 
to -declare war against revolutionary France, at 
that period, when she seemed inciined to wage 
war with every well-regulated community, and 
had offered peculiar indignities to America hecK 
self. But this explanation is - equally unsatis- 
factory wkh die former ; for that partiality to- 
wards France, which has since unhappily been 
so conspicuous in die great body of the Ameri- 
can nation, was even then become too appa- 
rent: and it seems probable, that, by declaring 
war against France, President Adams might 
have accelerated, but certainly could not have 
retarded, the approaching downfal of his party; 
Besides, the experiment was actually tried, and 
totally failed of success. For a short time, to- 
Wards the end of Prudent Adams's administra- 
tion, America was actually at war with Francfc ; 
and several French frigates were taken by Ame- 
rican ships of war. The most probable cause, 
to which the overthrow of the federal party has 
been ascribed, is the imposition of certain ob- 
noxious taxes, particularly on distilled spirits, on 
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stamps, and on carriages, which the government 
proposed to levy lor the support of die naval 
and military armaments above alluded to. These 
taxes may certainly have had some effect in lcs* 
s6ning the popularity of the federalists ; but, 
after. a long and attentive consideration of the 
subject, I have been induced to adopt the opi- 
nion,^ that the change of parties in America was 
a great movement, that arose almost entirely 
from, the combined operation of two general 
causes, namely, die peculiar frame and structure 
of the American constitution, and the peculiar 
situation in which America was then placed 
with regard to Europe. My ideas on these 
points I shall now endeavour to explain as 
briefly as possible. 

Every nation, that has a popular government, 
must be divided into parties, and these parties 
must be constantly at war with each other. In 
order to fight, they must have subjects of con- 
tention,, and these subjects of contention must 
be dither internal or foreign. For a considerable 
time, both before and after the establishment of 
their national government, the attention of the 
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Americans was wholly engrossed by ti^dr do- 
mestic concerns. The constitution d£ the go* 
vernment, under which they were to live, and 
on which their future happiness or misery so 
essentially depended, was a matter of sufficient 
importance to occupy all their attention, and 
furnish employment for all their intrigues. Hie 
establishment of the federal government, there- 
fore, as has already been stated, gave rise to 
die first great division that took place in the 
country. For several years, the whole nation 
was split into two parties, of which one was 
unceasingly occupied in commending and sup* 
porting the federal constitution and the federal 
administration, the other, in censuring the consti- 
tution, and in reviling, and striving to qtider* 
mine the party, by which it was framed and 
administered. 

Such was the principal occupation of tht 
American parties for several years succeeding 
the establishment of the federal constitution. 
At last the French revolution, and the stupen- 
dous events which followed it, diverted their 
attention from domestic concerns, and fixed it 
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almost exclusively on the great scenes that were 
passing on the opposite shore of the Atlantic 
The dawn of the French revolution presented 
itself to the astonished Americans, in the light 
of a mighty people, bursting by a spontaneous 
movement the shackles of tyranny* and reali-< 
ring those blissful visions, which the friends of 
humanity and freedom have in every age so. 
fondly indulged Their national vanity was 
flattered by the share, which their own revolu- 
tion was thought to have had, in the produc- 
tion of the memorable event : and they rejoiced 
in the transporting idea, that the blessings of 
free and popular government! which they con* 
sidered as first brought to perfection by them- 
selves, were about to be extended to the whole 
human race. For several years they resigned 
themselves to this pleasing delusion : at last the, 
spell was dissolved ; but it maintained its influ- 
ence over their minds, long enough, to produce 
the most important effects on the state of their 
parties. At first, as already observed, nearly 
the whole nation was borne away by the tor^ 
rent; the whole democratic party certainly, 
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without any exception. The principles, which 
seemed to gpvern the French revolutionists, at 
Ihe outset of their career, were entirely con- 
formable to the views of that faction ; and were 
of course, no less industriously propagated by 
the leaders, than greedily imbibed by the party 
at large. The only individuals, who, at that 
period of philanthropy and frenzy, ventured 
to express any distrust or apprehension, with 
regard to the ultimate issue of the French revo- 
lution, were a few of the most cautious and re- 
flecting of die federal party. These sagacious 
persons saw the madness in which that revo- 
lution originated ; they saw the ruin in which 
it would terminate. It appeared to them to be 
highly improbable, or rather totally impos- 
sible, that a country, so differently situated 
as France from America, could by any means 
be rendered capable of the same form of go* 
vernment; or that, though a republican go- 
vernment cduld exist in a new under-peopled 
country, at a distance from the theatre of war, 
and which had been rocked in the cradle of 
freedom, it could at all exist, or at least exist for 
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any length of time, in an old, fully-peopled 
country, inhabited by a martial race, surrounded 
with, warlike neighbours, and incapacitated for 
liberty by its long subjection to tyranny. 
Such, in particular, were the sentiments of 
General Washington and of General Hamil- 
ton : and ^ though it was too soon apparent, 
that the principles of these illustrious men were 
just, and their fears well founded, the pre- 
valence of the opposite sentiments among the 
great body of the people was seriously detri- 
mental to the interests of the federal party. 
The love of freedom, so congenial to the lower 
orders of every state, the admiration of French 
equality, so natural to the American populace, 
pervaded by far the greater part of the nation: 
and the prudent caution of General Washing- 
ton and his wise advisers, was stigmatized, as 
proceeding, from a cold insensibility to the cause 
of freedom, and an undue partiality to the in- 
terests of England, — then, as was alleged, en- 
deavouring to form a coalition, for the base 
purposes of checking the emancipation,. and 
putitwning tbe territory, offrwic* Itmayte 
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easily iftutgtaed, how qfciekfy thg eoacHrreat 
operation of thete two causes, during the pro*, 
grtssof the French revolution, tiinnecltherafefafo 
of the federalist*, and increased the strength of 
tlieif opponents. In point of fact, there can be 
no doubt, that the French revolution had a ma- 
terial shate in die overthrow of the federal par- 
ty. Id point of date, the two events cotrespdhd 
with a singula* exactness. The federal party 
may be said to have cctoe ihto power, when the 
federal con^tittrtion was established, in die yesir 
1789; and its firial bVerthrtfw wasi marked by 
the accession of Mr Jeffefcoft to the pr£stdfeticy» 
iti the year 1800. The French retohfckffii be* 
gan about the year 1790, and may be sdid to 
l&Ve re&ched its consummation aboift the f&tt 
1800, wteta Buonaparte declared hhrtsetf first 
Conrt*l «£ the French refrabiie. 

So ririy as the year 1797, Europe had a&> 
suxAed nian^ features of the frightful picture 
which rfie now exhibits. France had mad* 
cotfelderabte progress in the destructive cart** 
site ha* rfftee too successfully pursued, and Bri- 
tain was approaching to the proud sUdon, Which ;■ 

3 
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I hdpe she wilMong maintain, of the last recep- 
tacle of European freedom, and the only re* 
maining refuge of suffering humanity* It was 
then becoming apparent, that there would soon 
exist, but two independent nations in Europe : 
and (he Americans began to be apprehensive! 
that it would be necessary fen: them, as for eve- 
ry other .people, to take a share in the war, 
which these mighty rivals were waging with 
each other. Washington, by issuing a procla- 
mation of neutrality, superseded, at that time, 
the necessity of a measure, which, in any event, 
must have been prejudicial to the United States : 
and laid the foundation of the neutral trade, 
from which his countrymen have since derived 
such incalculable benefits* But still* though the 
country remained at peace, every American was 
called on ,to take a side : to choose either the 
French or the English party* From this time, 
the objects of political discussion in the United 
States were exclusively foreign. The paltry 
concerns of their own administration dwindled 
into insignificance, when compared with the 
wonderful events, which almost every day 
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brought forth in Europe, and by which the^ 
foresaw that their own interests might be 
afterwards materially affected 

The anti-federal party being established id 
power, it became necessary for them to draw 
up a political creed ; to choose a set of princi- 
ples, which should be the symbol and the watch- 
word of their party, and by the propagation of 
which, they might maintain themselves in the 
situations, in which, by dint of so much per- 
severance, they had at last been placed. When 
entrusted with the administration of its offices, 
they found no fault with the federal constitu- 
tion, which, during their exclusion from pow- 
er, had been die object of their unceasing hos- 
tility : the federalists of course, whatever were 
their opinions of those, by whom the govern- 
ment was now administered, found no fault 
with the government itself; so that the change 
of parties concurred with the aspect of aflairs in 
Europe entirely to take away the original ground 
of dispute. Foreign politics became the almost 
exclusive object of attention ; and it was neces- 
sary for the anti-federalists, with a view to the 
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iiitere&s of their party, to choose a system of 
foreign politics; in other words, to make a 
choice between France and England. Their 
bias towards France was but too observable 
before their accession to power: and the stri- 
king change in the politics and constitution of 
that country* produced afte* their accession to 
power, by the unprincipled ambition of Bucn 
ftaparte, had no tendency to withdraw them 
from the unfortunate predilection* This is the 
remarkable feature of American politics. It 
*ras natural, that republican America should b€ 
attached to Republican France ; but when France 
ceased to be a republic, and, on the contrary, 
became the abode of the* most cruel despotism 
that ever afflicted the human race, it seems in* 
credible, that the Americans, and above all, that 
the democratic party among the Americans; 
should even then have persevered in their par- 
tiality for her, and their dislike to her illustrious 
iivaL France is not only herself the victim of 
a degrading tyranny, but th6 cradle of a fifilita- 
ry despotism, that has overspread the continent * 
of Europe j and, on a retrospect of the rtifettive 
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situation, in which America, England, and" 
Fiance have for some years past been placed, 
it appears at first view almost impossible, that 
the Americans should have preferred the alli- 
ance of France to that of England, or should 
have manifested a partiality to the former coun- 
try, and a dislike to the latter. France has laiji 
prostrate the liberties of continental Europe, and 
openly aims at the subjugation of the world. 
Great Britain is the only remaining obstacle to 
the execution of this design j and nothing but 
her subjection is now wanting to crown the 
ambition of the Gallic tyrant' Were the Ame- 
ricans mere unconcerned spectators of this con- 
test, the most sublime, perhaps, which the world 
has ever witnessed, the common sentiments and 
feelings of human nature, and more particular- 
ly the sentiments and feelings of republicans, 
ought to render them averse to the oppressor,and 
obtain their good wishes at least for the nation, 
which constitutes the bulwark of the civilized 
World. But the Americans have much strong- 
* er reasons for respecting the character, and 
courting the alliance of Great Britain, than can 
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proceed either from the hatred of tyranny, the 
admiration of valour, or even the principles bf 
republicanism. They are, at this moment, re- 
posing under the shield of British protection ; 
their existence, as an independent nation, is in- 
dissolubly linked to that of Great Britain. The 
downfal of America would follow the downfal of 
England, as certainly as the rising of the sun is 
followed'by the diffusion of light Notwithstand- 
ing these obvious* reasons of attachment and 
friendship, die American government is hostile 
to Great Britain. Their personal interests, reid 
or supposed, lead them to sacrifice the best feel- 
ings of human nature, and perhaps the true in- 
terests of their own country, on the altar of pO- 
* pular prejudice ; and to persist in a predilection, 
real or feigned, for the* inveterate enemy of the 
country, which constitutes their sole security 
against foreign subjugation. 

This proceeds on the supposition, that a ma- 
jority, or at least a great part, of the American 
people is inclined to be hostile to England; 
because the American government is composed 
of individuals, who are the heads of a party, 
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and can retain their power only so long as that 
party continues to be the more powerful of the 
two, This Anti-Anglican tendency of the Ame- 
rican people arises partly from sentiments ori- 
ginally inherent in the people, and partly from 
the influence of their leaders, who of course use 
all their endeavours to foster and propagate the 
sentiments, to which they owe their bwri ele- 
vation. I shall now attempt to explain the 
causes of this Anti-Anglican propensity, distin- 
guishing, as far as possible, the sources of an- 
tipathy, which are original, from those that 
proceed from the influence and exertions of the 
democratic leaders, 

I. The sentiments of hostility originally in« * 
herent in the people, may be traced to the foU 
lowing sources: 

I. In the first place, die animosities of the 
revolutionary war have not been entirely obtih 
terated by die lapse of thirty years. The A&e^ 
ricans, being the successful party in thatwar^ 
ought to be the least unwilling to forgive and 
forget the differences in which it originated j 
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$ad with the liberal part of the community, 
jhis is accordingly the case. 
c Many of those who acted a conspicuous part 
. in the revolutionary war, and even carried arms ' 
on the side of America, are now marshalled un- 
do: the banners of the federal party j that is, of 
the party which is attached to the interests of 
England When these persons had done what 
they (conceived to be their duty to their native 
or adopted country, and avenged the wrongs 
they held to be inflicted on her by the parent 
.state, they dropped all feelings of hostility ; {hey 
laid aside their resentment, when they sheathed 
their swords. They had candour to pardon er- 
rors, that sprung from circumstances unprece- 
dented in politics, and could separate the mistakes 
of a minister from the character of a people. On 
the lower orders, however, these considerations 
can have little influence. They see but the 
dark side of the picture. Overlooking not only 
the errors of judgtnent, from which the colonial 
war arose, but the calamities to Britain herself, 
by which these errors were expiated, they 
hropd over the temporary miseries it inflicted 
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on America ; and are unable, or unwilling to 
perceive those circumstances of common inte- 
rest and indissoluble connexion, which ought to 
render America the perpetual ally of England^ 
This sentiment of hostility is much more general 
in the southern, than in the middle or eastern* 
states ; but prevails, more or less, throughout the 
whole extent of the union, and must not be 
overlooked in accounting for the ascendancy of 
the French or anti-federal party. 

2. The democratic party was, from the mo- 
ment of its birth, inclined to take the side, of 
France, merely because the federal party had 
taken the side of England. Those feelings of 
affection and respect for the English character, 
which have always more or less, prevailed in 
America, were, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, confined almost exclusively, to the federal 

* In America* the States of New England, which are often 
in Europe called the Northern, are uniformly called the East- 
ern State*; because they lie to the eastward of New York and 
New Jersey; which, with Pennsylvania and Maryland, are 
called the Middle States. Virginia and the Carol in as are the 
Southern States } Kentucky, Ohio, and Tenessee^ thd Western* :; 
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party, which was composed chiefly of the bet- 
ter orders of the people ; and their prevalence 
among this party seems to have inspired the 
lower dasaes with the apprehension of a return 
of affection, between the United States and the 
mother country. It is easy to see, that the cir- 
cumstances of connexion between' America and 
England can produce their full effect, only on 
persona^ a certain degree of refinement The 
two countries have the same language ; their 
religion, laws, customs, and manners, are very 
nearly the same : the constitution of America 
Is evidently formed on the English model: and 
what constitutes their chief distinction from 
dther nations, their boasted freedom, is entirely 
of English origin; It is only persons of educa- 
tion, however, who can feel the force, or admit 
die justice, of these circumstances of connexion. 
The influence of English literature (which is 
great in America) must evidently bp confined 
to such persons alone. Many of the upper 
classes have relations and connexions in Eng* 
land ; and many of them have travelled in Eu- 
rope j where tbejr could not fail to draw acorn- 
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parisoft between the two great nation* of that 
hemisphere, much to the advantage of the land 
of their forefathers.* Sensible of the bias, the 
proper and virtuous bias, which these ciscwnt* 
stances of connexion naturally produced in the 
federal party, and being themselves unsuscep- 
tible of the feelings, in which that bias original 
ted, the opposite faction seems to have con- 
ceived a violent jealousy of the federalists, and 
to have entertained apprehensions, that their 
British predilections would render them less 
tenacious, than they ought to be, of the rights 
and interests of America* Washington f him- 
self did not escape the suspicion of an un- 
due partiality to England; and Hamilton was 
constantly reviled as a British agent When a 
body of men, therefore, stepped forward, who 
not only disclaimed all connexion with, and at- 
tachment to Great Britain, but even expressed 
a contempt or dislike of her character, and 
shewed a disposition to view all her acts through 
an unfriendly medium, the people were gradu- 

* See the excellent pamphlet on the French government, 
by an American. , 
t See Marshall's Life of Washington. 
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4lly induced to withdraw their confidence from 
their original and natural rulers, and to commit 
their destinies to a description of men, of whose 
attachment to England they could have no sus- 
picion. It h^s thus happened, by a singular far 
tality, that those very circumstances of con- 
nexion, which ought to hpve rendered England 
the constant ally of America, have been pro- 
ductive of alienation between the countries ; and 
have not only deprived the American govern- 
ment of all partiality for, but have rendered it 
decidedly and systematically hostile to England. 
The purely republican nature of the American 
constitution renders the people the source of all 
authority : the illiterate commonalty are jealous 
of the English connexions and predilections of 
the higher classes ; and think it safer to bestow 
their suffrages on men, who have neither Eng- 
lish connexions nor English partialities; but 
who, on the contrary, profess to hate the peo* 
pie, and bid defiance to the government, of Eng- 
land* England and America ought to live in 
perpetual amity : they would do so, if the bet-> 
ter classes enjoyed iq America, that influence 
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which they possess in Europe ; and which it is 
for the interest of the people themselves, that 
they should enjoy. But in America every thing 
is at the disposal of the mob, or rather of thosfe 
interested leaders, who can render the passions 
«nd prejudices of the mob subservient to their 
own advantage. When in such a country the 
flood-gates of democracy are opened, every ge- 
nerous feeling, and every liberal principle, must 
be swept away by the torrent* 

3. There is yet another reason why the ruling 
party in America find it for their interest to es- 
pouse French rather than English politics. To re- 
vile the conduct of England, and gloss over the 
faults of France, serves one of the purposes, 
which the democratic leaders have in view, much 
better than the opposite line of conduct would 
do. The Americans are a bold, active, and en- 
terprising people, having all the vigour of Eng- 
lishmen, combined with the restless enterprise of 
new colonists. The systems of policy, therefore, 
adopted by their favourite leaders, must be of a 
nature fitted to rouse and inflame, and keep in 
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constant agitation, a turbulent, fiery, and fero- 
cious populace. The leaders of the democratic 
faction know that French, or rather Anti-Eng- 
lish principles, possess this quality in a much 
higher degree than those of the opposite descrip- 
tion. England is, as to America, a much more 
jpowerful country than France ; because Eng- 
land, by means of her naval power, comes into 
immediate contact with America ; and France, 
by the same power, is excluded from the west- 
ern hemisphere. The democratic leaders, there- 
fore, bestow the most lavish abuse upon England, 
and, as far as possible, endeavour to exasperate the 
people against her, precisely because she has the 
means of immediately hurting them at home : 
whereas France, who has inflicted on them 
much deeper injuries than ever they received at 
the hands of England, is seldom or never men- 
tioned by them but in terms of indifference or 
of commendation. The injuries done by France^ 
however, to America, consist chiefly in the con- 
fiscation of goods and shipping in the ports of 
the former country; and these, being injuries 
which are felt chiefly, if not entirely, by the 
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opulent merchants, are of course Extenuated and 
glossed over in a system of politics, that is in- 
tended for the level of the populace, While the 
British navy subsists, America is inaccessible to 
Fiance; and the leading demagogues of that 
fcountry exhaust their ingenuity in cahimnies 
and invectives against their protector; because 
it gratifies the ferocious populace they delude, t<* 
insult a powerful nation that has the means of 
annoying them. The democratic leaders seem 
to be careless of the evils, which this line of con-» 
duct may eventuillylrfing down upon their coun- 
try; Provided they can retain their offices and 
emoluments, they are little scrupulous about the 
means by which they contrive to do so. As little 
do they seem to reflect on the gross inconsistency 
and absurdity ofthe politics tliey advocate. They 
express little or no resentment against France, 
because, though she has done them incalculable 
mischief, she is pi-evented by the interference of 
England from subduing, or altogether destroying 
them ; and they affect to consider, as their dead* 
ly enemy, the nation that has the power of de* 
fending them, and actually does defend then* 
against the people, that has swallowed up the 



liberties of Europe* Bat this power, which pto* 
tects them against France* could also, they know*, 
lay their principal towns in ashes, and blockade 
their shipping in their harbours j and they re* 
vile and insult the nation, possessed of this power, 
because, by so doing) they keep alive that agita- 
tion and ferment, which are the vital ak of a de- 
mocratic community*. 

4. .Connected with die subject of Britain be* 
ing (he present protector of America, there is 
another idea, which probably enters into the 
consideration of the violent politicians of the lafr 
ter country. Thar haughty spirit of independ- 
ence renders them peculiarly adverse to the no* 
tion of receiving protection from a country, 
which they consider as having been once their 
oppressor, and whose yoke it is their boast to Have 
thrown off. At the termination of the Ameri- 
can war, there were not wanting politicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but particularly in 
the United States, who predicted that the great* 
ness of Britain was on the wane ; and t^at the 
disjunction of her transatlantic dominions, if not 
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the forerunner of her own downfall was at least 
a blow, from which die would not speedily re- ' 
coyer. All these predictions* however, have been 
totally falsified ; die prosperity of Britain has 
never advanced with so rapid a step, as since 
the close of the American war j and for se- 
veral years past she has been the protectress of 
her own revolted colonies. The United States 
derive as much benefit from the British navy as 
they could possibly have done, had they still 
formed an integfol part of the British empire* 
They are unwilling, however, to acknowledge 
so great a favour from the country, which they 
formerly baffled, and which they still affect to 
set at defiance. The obligation, which they re- 
fuse to acknowledge, they cannot avoid feeling ; 
and hence arises a strange mixture of sentiment, 
which induces them to hate their protector, and 
to revile their best ally. 

It appears, then, that the ascendancy of the 
democratic party in America, is in a great mea- 
sure owing to its having embraced the political 
principles most consonant to the sentiments and 
feelings of a rude and fierce democracy , exetci- 
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siftg supreme authority, and uncoiltrouledby any 
6f those checks, which ifi governments less de- 
mocratic, are foundto be so useful in moderating 
die zeal, and correcting the errors of the popu- 
lace. The principles of this party are infinitely 
less agreeable to truth, to justice, and to sound 
policy, than those of the federalists ; but they 
have been adopted, and are still cultivated, be- 
cause they are more congenial to the animosities 
engendered by the revolutionary war, because 
they are in opposition to the principles advoca- 
ted by the federalists, and because they afford 
more abundant food and exercise to the turbu- 
lence and fury of a contentious populace. 

IL In a popular government, eveiy party 
contains two separate descriptions of people, 
those who lead, and those who are led. The 
leaders are at first determined, by principle, by 
interest, or by accident, to choose the party 
which they prefer j and the reaction of their in- 
fluence on that party is more or lesa perceptible, 
in proportion to the greater or less degree of acti- 
vity ? which they display in promotingits interests. 
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It has already been explained, that the leaders of 
the democratic party in America have obtained 
possession of the government, by choosing that 
set of principles, which is most acceptable to 
the ruder and less refined part of the communi- 
ty : and it is proper to add, that they owe their 
ascendancy also, in some degree, to the superi- 
ority which, in one respect, they have always 
manifested over their political opponents; — to 
their greater activity and zeal in propagating the 
principles, and advancing the interests, of their 
party. 

It might have been inferred, a priori^ from 
the difference between the materials of which 
the two parties are composed, that their con- 
duct would be marked by the difference, which 
is here alluded to. The leading federalists are 
gentlemen of fortune, talents, and education, the 
natural rulers of the country. The leaders of 
the democratic party, on the other hand, are, 
for the most [part, what may be called politi- 
cians of fortune ; adventurers, who follow po- 
litics as a profession. With them politics are a 
primary, with the federalists, they are rather a 
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secondary consideration. The democrates, be- 
ing in general men of inferior birth and breed* 
ing to the federalists, can more easily mix with 
the rabble, and practise the tribunitian aits* 
They affect, in their dress and manners, to re- 
gard themselves as of the plebeian order, and 
condescend to a familiarity of intercourse with 
the vulgar, from which gentlemen would revolt. 
They practise, in short, with greater activity and 
perseverance than the federalists, all the means 
by which the interests of their party can be ad- 
vanced These means, as being curious in 
themselves, and totally different from any thing 
that is known in this country, are not unwor- 
thy of explanation. 

It is in the large towns that these means are 
employed with the greatest activity, and attend- 
ed with the most complete success ; and a state- 
ment of what is done in New York will fur- 
nish a good specimen of what is done through- 
out the union. This city, which contains up- 
wards of 90,000 inhabitants, is divided into ten 
wards, each of which has an alderman and offi- 
cers of its own. This division has been made 
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chiefly for the convenience of elections j which, 
in a country where suffrage is universal/ and 
party spirit runs so high, could not be conduct- 
ed on the same plan as in England, without be- 
ing the source of tumults and bloodshed On 
occasion of elections, each ward has its own poll, 
where the votes aire given in on written tickets. 
The federalists and republicans* of each ward 
hold occasionally separate meetings, in which 
they discuss the state of public affairs, and the 
present condition of their respective parties. On 
great occasions, and sudden emergencies, or 
when any very important or obnoxious mea- 
sure has been lately resorted to, either by their 
own government or by foreign nations, general 
meetings of all the federalists and all the repub- 
licans in the city are separately called by their 

* It is proper here to mention, that the democratic party 
have, for some, time past, styled themselves' Republicans, The 
federalists, not to be deficient in a popular appellation* call 
themselves Federal Republicans. The names, however, which 
the two parties give to each other, are very different from 
those which they arrogate to themselves. The Republicans 
call the Federalists, Aristocrates, Tories, Englishmen, and Bri- 
tish agents. The Federalists retort, on their adversaries, the 
still more opprobrious epithets of Democrates, Frenchmen, 
and Jacobins. 
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respective leaders. These general meetings, 
which are often very numerous, are addressed 
in an animated harangue by some orator, who 
moves a string of resolutions, that have been pre- 
viously concerted The resolutions are adopt* 
ed by acclamation, and published in all the news- 
papers. During my stay in the country, (which 
happened to be at the time of the embargo,) the 
standing topics of declamation, at the federal 
meetings, were the errors and misconduct of 
their own government in respect to the two 
belligerent powers, and the incalculable mis- 
. chief which the country was suffering from the 
maladministration of its rulers. The democratic 
assemblies were chiefly entertained with the 
abuse of England, whose atrocious conduct, it 
v?as alleged, had rendered necessary all the re- 
straints, 'which the government had seen fit to 
impose on the commerce of their own country; 
On certain great festivals, particularly on the 
4th of July, the anniversary of the declaration 
of American independence, in addition to other 
rejoicings, an oration is delivered in one of the 
churches, to which all parties are invited. The 
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avowed object of this meeting is to keep alive, in; 
the minds of the people, the love of indepen- 
dence, and the memory of the great exploits by 
which it was achieved : but its real purpose is, 
to rake up the animosities of the revolutionary 
war, and to perpetuate that antipathy to Eng* 
land, which the leaders of the democratic party 
find it for their interest to cherish. It is at- 
tended accordingly by few but those in the de* 
mocratic interest 

In almost all the aits, by which a political, 
party can be benefited, the democrates or re-> 
publicans are an overmatch for their adversaries. 
Previous to elections, they exert themselves with 
indefatigable zeal to secure a majority : nor are 
they scrupulous about the means, provided the 
end be attained. Dissimulation, misrepresenta- 
tion, and falsehood,* are alternately made use o£ 
The press, which, in this country, is the. guar- 
dian of freedom, in America, is the instrument 
of faction. Newspapers are there multiplied to 
, an extent unknown in any other country. The 
avidity for news creates a demand for them 

* See Note p. 
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among all classes of the community ; and the 
general diffusion of opulence, or at least of 
independence, enables all ranks to gratify this 
inclination. In the city of New York alone, 
which is not more populous than that of 
Edinburgh, there are published eight or nine 
daily papers. The most violent of these en- 
gines of party are, of course, in the ser- 
vice of democracy. They are often conducted 
with a degree of intelligence and animation 
worthy of a better cause ; and would be highly 
creditable to their authors, were they not dis- 
graced by the gross and vulgar abuse, which 
they continually lavish on the British govern- 
ment and the federal party. The democratic 
journals, scattered over the union, propagate, to 
its farthest bounds, the principles, and the preju- 
dices of the faction j whose zeal for proselytism 
is displayed, perhaps, more remarkably in this 
particular, than in any other. Whenever a 
township, in the back settlements, appears suffr» 
ciently advanced to support a newspaper, a press 
is established for the dissemination of democra- 
tic tenets. Printing-presses are now at work on 
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spots, where, twelve years ago, riot a tree was 
cut down ; and thus the indefatigable zeal of 
this industrious party, Endeavours to secure the 
accession of tracts of country that remain to be 
cleared, and of citizens yet unborn. * 

In so far as we have yet proceeded, the line 
of distinction between the American parties is 
accurately marked out We observe the feder- 
alists to be the founders of that constitution to 
which America owes so much of her prosperity 
and her glory : we find their conduct, during the 
few years they were permitted to administer 
this constitution, regulated by the principles of 
a sound, manly, and liberal policy ; and we find 
them at last driven from power because they were 

* The influence here ascribed to newspapers in America, 
is not inconsistent with the epithet illiterate, which in other 
parts of these letters is applied to the American commonalty. 
A man may be very illiterate who is able to read a newspaper. 
In fact, no people can in the least degree be fit for republican 
government, among whom the accomplishments of reading and 
writing are not pretty generally diffused; and this (which is 
all that the great body of any nation can ever acquire) is ex- 
* actly that portion of learning which best qualifies a republican, 
people to become the dupes of designing demagogues ;— the 
fate which, sooner or later, awaits every nation enjoying the 
blessings of a purely republican government. 



less dexterous than their competitors in the prac- 
tice of low tribunitian arts, and because they dis- 
dained to pander to the blind passions of a mob 
or a faction. We observe the anti-federalists, 
on the other hand, to be that party who owe 
their name, and, in a great measure, their exis- 
tence, to the opposition they gave to the esta- 
blishment of the government, under which 
their country has enjoyed such unequalled pros- 
perity ; we find them obtaining possession of 
this very government, partly perhaps by means 
of the popularity they had acquired by origi- 
nally condemning and opposing it} and we 
now find them retaining their power, through 
a skilful employment of all the means best cal- 
culated for securing the suffrages of a rabble^ 
and through a clamorous profession of the prin- 
ciples and sentiments congenial to an illiterate 
populace, jealous of the higher classes, and igno- 
rant of the true interests, of their country. 

III. Such, my dear Sir, are the causes of de- 
mocratic ascendancy which operate in every part 
of the Union. Other sources of the Anti-An- 
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gficao spirit, as connected with the predomi- 
nance of the democratic party, are to be found 
in the jealousies and dissensions, that prevail 
among the different parts of the Union them- 
selves, owing to the different circumstances in 
which they are placed ; and of these circum- 
stances it will here be necessary to introduce a 
short explanation* 

I. It is well known, that there is a consider- 
able difference between the habits and pursuits 
of the people oifthe northern and southern states. 
Agriculture is chiefly cultivated in the latter, 
commerce and navigation in the former. The 
inhabitants of New England have a near re*' 
semblance to the Dutch : the prominent fea- 
tures of their character being enterprise, parsi- 
mony, and avidity of gain. The people of 
Virginia, and the southern states, on the other 
hand, are chiefly planters and landholders; a 
description of persons, whose ideas are natural- 
ly more aristocratical, and who have always re- 
garded themselves as the noblesse of America* 
The effects of the commercial prosperity, which 
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America has enjoyed, since the establishment of 
her independence, though they have been per- 
ceptible in every quarter of the Union, have 
been much more conspicuous in the northern, 
than in the southern states. The southern 
states, by sending their produce to Europe, 
have carried on a considerable foreign trade of. 
consumption ; but the merchants of the north- 
em states have also, till the late interruption of 
neutral commerce, engrossed almost the whole 
carrying trade of Europe ; and enriched them- 
selves by an employment, in which their south- 
ern brethren have, comparatively speaking, had 
little participation. The northern merchants 
have thus acquired a degree of opulence, that 
has enabled them to outshine, in magnificence 
and splendour, the southern planters. Hence 
has arisen a competition and rivalship, that have 
destroyed the little cordiality, that, once subsist- 
ed between these parts of the country. The 
different sections of the American Union do 
by no means entertain for each other those 
friendly sentiments, that subsist between the 
different provinces of the British or French. 
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empires. They regard each other with a mu- 
tual jealousy arid dislike, bordering upon ha- 
tred. The inhabitants of the northern states, 
whose character is very similar to that of their 
English ancestors, dislike the arrogance and pre- 
sumption of the southern slave-holders : and 
the southern planters, on the other hand, de- 
spise the plodding industry, and commercial 
spirit of the northern merchants. The com* 
mercial prosperity of the northern states has of 
late years inflamed the jealousy of the south* 
ern, who would, therefore, look with the less 
regret on a war with England, by which the 
commerce of their nation would be almost to- 
tally annihilated. 

2. There is yet another reason to be assigned 
for the aversion of the Virginians to neutral, 
traffic Their spirit is too proud for this spe- 
cies of trade. A neutral power cannot be treat- 
ed with the respect, which a belligerent always 
exacts. In submitting to the necessary search 
for contraband goods, or foreign seamen, its 
vessels are liable to many insults and indignities, 
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which a high-spirited nation cannot tamely en- 
dure* The Dutch might more easily pocket 
these affronts; being a people, whose territory 
was diminutive, and whose very existence de- 
pended upon commerce. The New England- 
ers are also tolerably fitted for the business, ha* 
virig a decided propensity to mercantile affairs ; 
and inhabiting the territory which is the most 
fully peopled of any in the United States, and 
that, in which all the channels of industry are 
most completely filled up. But the Virginians 
and Carolinians, high-spirited, haughty, and 
fierce, lords of a territory, nearly as large as the 
half of Europe, of which not a tenth, part is yet 
inhabited ; from the united effect of their free 
government, and the practice of domestic slave- 
ry, combining, like the ancient Romans, the 
turbulence of republicans with the pride of no-> 
bility, — such a people cannot easily stoop to the 
indignities, which a neutral nation must lay its 
account with suffering. I have already obser- 
ved, that the southern states profit much less by 
this neutral trade, than their northern brethren : 
but had they even no jealousy of that part of 
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the union, they are indignant to see the flag of 
theii' country employed as a beast of burthen, 
and rendered alternately the slave and the vic- 
tim of contending belligerents. 

For these reasons, Virginia, and the other 
southern states, are strongly impregnated with 
the anti-commercial* and, of course, Anti-An- 
glican spirit : and these states are now considered 
as the strong-hold of the anti-federal, republican, 
or democratic pasty. It deserves here to be 
mentioned, that the southern states have, in pro- 
portion to their population, more political weight 
than the northern, owing to the following cir- 
cumstance. By the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution of the United States, 
k is provided, that u representatives," (members 
of the House of Representatives,) " and direct 

* taxes, shall be apportioned among the several 

* states, according to their respective numbers, 

* which shall be determined, by adding to the 
u whole number of free persons, including those 

* bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 

* eluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
M other persons.'* This clause was introduced, 
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in order to give the southern states a represen- 
tation for their slaves* There are slaves in all 
the states ; but the proportion of those in the 
southern to those in the northern, is at least ten 
to one. The southern states, therefore, send 
more members to Congress, in proportion to 
their free population, than the northern. They 
have, in consequence, more political power; 
and the party, which they support, is the most 
likely to prevail.* 

IV. There yet remains to be considered, an- 
other subordinate circumstance, by which the 
ascendancy of the democratic interest in America 
may, in part, be accounted for* This is the 
vast number of foreigners, who yearly land in 
the United States. Of these the greater part 
are discontented Irish, who emigrate in swarms 
to a country, where the wages of labour are 
higher than in their own ; and where they are 
permitted to indulge, without restraint, that har- 
tred to the British government, which is the 
ruling passion of their souls. They are recei- 

* See Appendix, No. II. and Note E. 
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red with open arms by the democratical fac- 
tion, whose principles are conformable to their 
own ; and into whose scale they throw their 
whole political influence. The last Irish rebel- 
lion sent to the United States a vast crowd of 
rebels and United Irishmen ; and every passing 
year makes additions to the number. The re- 
sidence, which is necessary to entitle a foreign- 
er to the privileges of citizenship in America, 
has varied according to the different principles 
and interests of the two parties, by which the 
government has at different times been admini- 
stered At first, under the federal rule, if I am 
not much mistaken, the residence necessary was 
five years; but on its being found, that the 
greater part of those who applied for the bene-' 
fit of this law, were in the habit of joining their 
political adversaries, the term was prolonged, by 
act of Congress, to fourteen years. When the 
democratic party came into power, they knew 
it to be their interest that naturalization should 
be as easy as possible; and the term of resi- 
dence was accordingly brought back to its old 
period of five years. But it is well known, that 
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there are modes, by which persons, who have 
not fulfilled the statutory residence, may obtain 
certificates of citizenship; and that many fo- 
reigners vote at every election, who have not 
been five years in the United States. It is one 
of the chief evils, that have resulted from the 
independence of the American colonies, and of 
which the full extent was at first very far from 
being clearly seen, that these republican com- 
munities, sprung from our own bosom, and, 
speaking our own language, furnish a recepta- 
cle, in which the disaffected of all descriptions 
may exercise their hostility to the mother coun- 
try, not only with perfect impunity, but per- 
haps with as much efficacy, as they could have 
done at home. The Irish are noted, as being 
the most bitter democrates in America. In the 
city of New York alone, there are five or six 
thousaqd of them, who all vote with the demo- 
cratic pprty, and, as is thought by many in- 
telligent persons, have, for several years past, 
turned the political scale of that city in favour 
of the ^-federalists. 
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V. There yet remains to be mentioned* source 
of democratic ascendancy, which will probably 
have already occurred to every reader, but which 
it is necessary to introduce in a view of Ameri- 
can parties. I allude to the circumstance of the 
democrates having, for several years past, been 
the prevailing party m the United States. Ma- 
tty repair to the standard of a successful party, 
merely because it is successful j and the longer, 
therefore, that a party remains in power, the 
more difficult is it to be overthrown* The de- 
mocrates having, at present, the command of 
the powerful machine of government, secure 
the allegiance of a numerous tribe of expect*- 
ants and office-hunters : and, having a prepoo- 
iterance in almost all the legislatures, are fre* 
quently able, by means of legislative interferen- 
ces, BEiaterialiy to promote the interests of their 
party. Of this legislative dexterity, many cu- 
rious instances might be given : the author wilt 
content hiinself with on& In the ease of two* 
adjoining counties, each of which elects one 
member to the legislature, and in which thede- 
mocrates on the whole have a majority, but one 
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of which has a federal majority, the legislature 
of the state has been known to pass a law in- 
corporating the counties into one, and ordering 
diem henceforth to elect two members by a ge- 
neral ticket.* In this manner they obtained 
two democratic members, in place of a demo- 
crate and a federalist 

The democratic party, therefore, in the Uni- 
ted States, may be said to be composed of all 
those persons, who cherish the animosities of 
the revolutionary war ; of all those who oppose 
the federal party from a spirit of opposition, 
and in consequence of being impregnated with 

* General tickets are a contrivance, which, like the slave 
representation of the southern states, is favourable to the influ- 
ence of the prevailing party, but unfavourable to the fair re- 
presentation of the people. If a certain number of members 
is to be returned for a town divided into wards, or a district di- 
vided into sections, it makes a great difference whether the 
members are chosen for the whole town or the whole district, 
by a general ticket, or whether each ward and each section, 
chuses its own member. In the former case, the members re- 
turned are all either democrates or federalists, according as one 
or other party prevails throughout the town or the district; in 
the latter, each subdivision sends the meirtber chosen* by the 
majority in that subdivision. The latter is certainly the fair 
mode of election, but the former is that which, for obvious rea- 
sons, will always be preferred by the ruling party. 
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the anti-commercial and Anti-Anglican spirit, 
which is so strong in the southern parts of the v 
union ; of all those who are actuated by a blind 
hatred to England, and by the hopes of prefer- 
ment through the favour of a prevailing party ; 
and it comprehends, in the last place, the dis* 
contented outcasts of all descriptions from our 
own dominions, who of course throw their 
whole weight into the scale of the Anti-English 
faction. The numbers, which, from its own na- 
ture, must necessarily repair to the standard of 
such a party, together with its superior activity, 
vigour, and energy, have for several years past 
given it an ascendancy over its political rivals. 
I flatter myself, my dear Sir, that you have 
now a tolerably correct idea of the chief sources, 
from which the manifest hostility of the present 
American government to Great Britain proceeds* 
It arises from causes that are almost wholly inter- 
nal, and very litde connected with the merit or 
demerit of the conduct of Britain towards the 
United States. The persons administering the 
American government manifest an aversion to- 
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wards this country, * and treat its government 
with all the insolence which they dare to exhi- 
bit, because these sentiments and that behaviour 
are the tenure by which they hold their offices. 
The American rulers are the heads and leaders 
of the faction, among the members of which, 
these principles are the watch-word and the bond 
of alliance 2 on taking power they pledge them- 
selves to act upon these principles j and the more 
steadily they adhere to them, the more faithful 
are they accounted to their trust, and the more 
true to the interests of their party. You will 
observe, therefore, that they have a pre-deter- 
mined antipathy to this country. They would 
have manifested dislike, and threatened hostility 
to Great Britain, though the affair of the Che- 
sapeake had never occurred, and the orders in 
council had never existed. Most of them are 
adventurers in politics; men, who choose to 
make their fortunes in this way ; and who, of 
course, are as much bound to support the views 
of their party,howeyer erroneous, as a profession- 

* See Note F, 
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al advocate, to plead the cause of his client, how* 
ever bad I have no doubt, that many of diem 
secretly despise the principles they profess, and 
disapprove of the conduct they pursue: but 
they must either adhere to these principles and 
that practice, or abandon their party, and resign 
their offices and honours. The greater part of 
them, however, are, I suspect, by this time im- 
pressed with a thorough conviction of the recti- 
tude of their principles. For such is the power of 
party spirit, that the most extravagant conduct, 
when viewed through its distorting medium, 
will appear judicious, and the most criminal 
measures laudable. Most, it is probable, at 
first joined this party from interest, and perhaps 
a few, from principle. But whatever were their 
original motives, the spirit of party, by which I 
mean the interest felt by every person in the 
success of the party, to which he has attached 
himself, degenerates at last, in a country like 
America, into a passion, which absorbs every 
faculty of the understanding, and every emo- 
tion of the soul. 
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LETTER IL 



Having now, my dear Sir, laid before you 
the chief circumstances, in which the hostility 
of the present American government to Great 
Britain appears to originate, I proceed to ex- 
plain certain peculiarities of the American con- 
stitution, and several accidental causes, by which 
that hostility has been materially aided and in- 
creased. 

L Of the peculiarities of the American consti- 
tution, which have contributed to the end in 
question, the ftiost remarkable seems to be, the 
total exclusion of hereditary power and digni- 
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ty • and this may be considered first in refer- 
ence to the executive magistrates, and secondly, 
in regard to the legislatures of the United States* 

i. Not only are all the legislative bodies of 
the Union filled by election, but all the chief ex- 
ecutive functionaries are constituted in the same 
manner. The consequence of this peculiarity 
is, that when, from any cause, the government 
receives a bias, it gives way to that bias, more 
totally and absolutely, than it would do, were 
any mixture of hereditary aristocracy admitted 
into its composition. The rulers of America, 
both supreme and subordinate, are the creatures 
and instruments of a party ; and the leading 
principle of their conduct of course is, to pro- 
mote the interests of the party, of which they are 
the tools and the creatures. Their views, there- 
fore, are less upright, less independent, and, in 
short, less patriotic, than those of hereditary mar 
gistrates might be expected to be. Having, be- 
sides, less interest in the prosperity and presen- 
tation of the state, they may be supposed to 
feel less devotion to its service. 
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The author does not mean to assert, that ex* 
alted merit is necessarily the concomitant of he- 
reditary rank; or to deny, that the most illus- 
trious descent has often been disgraced, by the . 
most egregious folly and the most abject base- 
ness. But he certainly does mean to affirm, 
that, catcris paribus ^ hereditary dignity of rank 
is the surest guarantee of genuine dignity of sen- 
timent : and that he, who has the largest stake 
in the community will, in general, feel the most 
anxious concern for its welfare. A great and 
opulent prince can seldom have in view, any 
other object, than the prosperity and glory of his 
country. Elevated by his station, no less above 
the cares of private industry, than the paltry avo- 
cations of political intrigue, he surveys, with 
calm deliberation, as from another planet, the 
relations of his own with foreign states; and 
directs the proceedings of his ministers to that 
line of conduct, which seems, on the whole, 
most likely to promote the general interests of 
his dominions. The great advantage, indeed, of 
hereditary monarchy seems to be, that the prince, 
being raised far above the petty objects of pi> 
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vate contention, is able to moderate and coun- 
teract the selfish views of his ministers, and to 
prevent the interests of his country from being 
sacrificed either to the prejudices of individuals^ 
or the animosities of cabals and factions. The 
prince, in short, is a check on the jamng in* 
terests and selfish designs of his subjects. In the 
United States, there is no such magistrate, and 
no such check. The supreme executive ruler - 
of that country is raised from the mass of the 
community, by the influence of superior talent? 
and successful intrigue ; and can never regard 
himself in any other light, than as head of 
the party, to which his elevation is owing. The 
eminence of his station, so far from moderating, 
serves but to increase the violence of his party 
zeal ; and he holds himself bound, in duty and 
in gratitude, to employ the power and the influ- 
ence, which his party have bestowed on him, in 
exalting them, and depressing their political op* 
ponents. 

Whoever will take the trouble to reflect, for 
a moment, on the difference between an heredi* 
tary and elective chief magistracy, must be satis* 
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fied of the very different effects, which the one 
ind the other must produce cm the governments* 
ki which they respectively exist An hereditary 
sovereign is indebted, for his honours and his 
wealth, to the favour of no earthly being ; he 
Owes than to God and his destiny ; and is re- 
sponsible for the application of these blessings, 
and for the exercise of the power which ac- 
companies them, only to his Maker, his consci- 
ence, and the people at large, over whom he is 
appointed to reign. That people he regards 
with an eye of equal affection; he considers 
them in the light of children ; and, in the ordi- 
nary case, has no peculiar predilection for any 
One class of his subjects* Another sentiment, 
arising from his hereditary dignity, has also a 
powerful influence on his conduct Being, for 
the most part, descended of a long and illustri- 
ous line of ancestors, he is naturally desirous to 
emulate the fame of his forefathers, and per- 
petuate the honours of his race. Very different, 
in all these respects, is the situation of an elec- 
tive chief magistrate. For his honours and emo- 
luments! he is indebted, not to the lustre of his 
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descent, but to the favour of a faction, which has 
raised him to power, in opposition to the will, and 
in spite of the exertions, of a large body of the 
nation. By the very constitution of his authority, 
therefore, he is led to regard a great proportion 
of his fellow-citizens, with an eye of disgust and 
aversion. Instead of considering them all as a 
great family, for whose interest he is equally 
bound to provide, he separates them into the 
two classes of friends and enemies ; and while 
he thinks no exertions too great for promoting 
the private interests of the former, he surveys 
the latter, not merely with cold indifference, 
but often with implacable hatred. If there is 
any part of the empire, in which his political 
opponents* form the majority of the people, he 
must necessarily consider that district as a rot- 



* Of this there is a remarkable instance in the New England 
part of the American union. Th,e four states of New England, 
viz, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island, are the strong- hold of the English, or federal party; 
and of course, since the accession of the other party to power, 
they have almost uniformly been in opposition to the presi- 
dent and the government. The antUcommercial measures of 
Jeffersou were thought to have been dictated, in no slight de- 
gree, by his enmity to the New England states. 
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ten member of the body politic ; and the cir- 
cumstance of hurting the interests of that mem- 
ber, will not be regarded as an insurmountable 
objection to any measure lie may be advised to 
adopt. Neither has an elective magistrate the 
high motive of illustrious lineage to incite him 
to virtuous and patriotic conduct. He is cho- 
sen from the mass of the people ; and, when 
the term of his office expires, returns to his na- 
tive obscurity. As little is he actuated by the 
consideration,, that his posterity can be either 
benefited or injured, by the character of his ad- 
ministration. His interest in the office he ex- 
ercises, compared with that of a sovereign, is a 
transient and fleeting interest. It is sometimes 
said, that the royal authority is a trust, and not 
a property. I maintain that it ida property, in 
the strictest and most literal sense of the term* 
The property of a prince does not merely con- 
sist in his treasures and his dignities ; it consists 
in the interests, the prosperity, and the glory of 
his people. These are the inheritance he has 
received from his forefathers; these are the pa- 
trimony he transmits to his descendants. The 
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higher die renown of his people, when he as- 
sumes the sceptre, die richer is the inheritance 
he receives ; and the higher he can raise that 
renown, during the period of his own admini- 
stration, the more improved is the estate, which 
his posterity are to enjoy. This powerful 
motive of exertion is also, in a great measure, 
wanting to an elective magistrate. v His chil- 
•dren can hardly he affected by the success or 
failure of his administration* They are con- 
cerned in his personal character; but in the 
prosperity of his government they have no in- 
terest, distinct from that of ordinary citizens. 
We may therefore conclude, that pure patriot- 
ism, genuine nobleness of sentiment, and steady, 
undeviating attachment to the interests of his 
country, are seldom to be looked for in an elec- 
tive magistrate. Petty, factious, and local views, 
will govern his conduct, and fix the character 
of his administration. 

This, then, is one peculiarity of the Ameri- 
can government, which may in part account 
fear the phenomena we are considering ; name-" 
ly, the circumstance of the chief magistrate be- 
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tog an elective, wd not m he»ed&iry> officer t 
and it is to be observed, that this remark h ap- 
plicabie, not only ta the general government of 
the United States, but afco to each of the go- 
vernments of the individual states; the chief 
m^ifitrates, or governors of which ace all, like 
die president of the United States, chosen in the 
manner of election, 

2. It is proper, in the next place, to observe, 
that by the total exclusion of hereditary digni- • 
ty, America is deprived of the infinite advai** 
tages which a well-regulated aristocracy is cal- 
culated to afford Independent of the stability 
which a political constitution borrows from 
such an establishment, and which it cap draw 
from no other source, what may be called the 
legislative benefits resulting to a country, from 
a body of nobility regulated on the principles of 
moderation and wisdom, are of the highest or- 
der. Before laws are finally enacted* it is of the 
utmost importance that they should he subjected 
to the scrutiny not only of the representatives 
of the people, and of their supreme executive 
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niler, b«* *k° °^ a bod 7 of men who see with 
liferent eyes from either the people or their 
chief magistrate, who form a balance and a bar- 
rier b etw ee n both, and whose views, while they 
may be supposed to be equally patriotic with 
those of the other branches of the legislature, 
must necessarily be more independent than those 
of an elective assembly. America, however, en* 
joys but in a very limited degree those advan- 
tages which a division of the legislative power 
is calculated to afford. The only benefit she 
derives from this circumstance is, that laws are 
subjected to the consideration of two legislatives 
councils instead of one. All the other advan- 
tages arising from the partition of legislative au- 
thority, among different bodies of men, are un- 
known to her constitution. The senate, both, 
of the United States and of all the individual, 
states, is composed of the same materials* and 
drawn from the same sources with the more 
numerous branch of the legislatures. The se- 
nators must be a litde more advanced in life than 
the members of the lower house may be % and 
they hold their seats for a somewhat longer pe- 

1 
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liodj but their qualifications are almost thfe 
Same, and they are elected by very nearly the 
same description of persons. All the legisla- 
tive bodies of America, therefore, have the same 
interests ; and are actuated by the same views, 
passions, and prejudices. The upper branches 
of legislature, so far from being what their; 
founders probably wished, in some measure at 
least to render them, a check on popular zeal 
md folly, 'serve scarcely any other purpose than 
that of flattering the prejudices which theyv 
ought, to correct* and feeding the flames which 
ft is th# province to quench* 

. II. Another peculiarity, worthy of notice, in 
the American constitution, is its federal form, 
by .which the functions of government are di- 
vided, between the general and the state govern- 
ments. In .consequence of this peculiarity, those 
powers which, in other countries, are exercised 
by: one: government, or by one set of rulers, are, ; 
in Ainerica, parcelled out and divided between 
tw<Vor rather among many different sets of Hi-, 
lers.^ The operation of this partition of pow^s 

F 
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appears to be, to heighten the defecte, which 
the rulers of America, from die causes already 
anted, would at any rate labour under ; to rea« 
far them more factious, more turbulent, mode 
viotent ; and, when they take any bias in poll* 
tics, to subject them more completely to that 
bias. The government of the United States 
(taking the words in the sense in which they 
ate Understood in Europe,) means the president 
and the two houses of Congress. These de- 
positaries of power are aptly enough, in Eu- 
rope, denominated the government of the Uni- 
ted States, because* they tire the organ, by which 
the intercourse of the United States with foreign 
nations fe carried on. But if they are cafled 
the government of the United' States, in the 
same sense, in which the torn government is 
used, when applied to the governments of Eu- 
rope, the words are most fallacious; because 
these functionaries in America do not, in feet, 
exercise one-tenth part of the powers, that am 
eecercised by the governments of Europe, Tb& 
circumstance has the double efieet of lessening 
their ir*te*tea in die community, and diminish- 
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iag tUteir personal importance: thus rendering 
them better adapted, for what in reality they 
are, die tools and instruments of a faction. 

It was formerly stated, that, by the constitu- 
tion of the United States, the authority of the 
general government, comprehending the presi- 
dent and two houses of Congress, is confined to 
the management of the intercourse of the Uni- 
ted Stales, with foreign nations, and a very 
few objects of domestic concern, winch can be 
better managed by the general, than by the 
state governments. .The powers of peace and 
war, therefore, the sending and receiving am- 
bassadors, the appointment of the officers, civil, 
naval, and military, of the United States, the 
regulation of the coin, the customs, and the 
law of bankruptcy, with die imposition of such 
taxes as are necessary to meet its Own expences, 
are the exclusive province of die general go* 
vemment With these exceptions, all the othe 
powers <tf government are exercised by the le* 
gwrfktures of the individual states. The seven* 
teen eta^e-governments of the Union all consist,, 
like^te genei^ government, of an executive and , 
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two houses of legislature : and each of these, 
within its own limits, exercises a supreme, so- 
vereign authority, independent of, and uncon- 
nected with, the general government of the Uni- 
on. The internal police, therefore, of each states 
the powers of taxation, as to its own peculiar ex- 
pences, the raising, disciplining, and officering of 
the militia, together with the whole body of the 
municipal tew, both civil and criminal,— all these 
most important departments <ire, in each state, 
under the controul of its own peculiar legislature. 
In Britain, the superintending power of the 
legislature extends to every branch of the em-* 
pire, and every department of the styte. With' 
parental care, it watches oyer the domestic a* 
well as foreign concerns of the nation ; and the 
same government, that has the power of decla-; 
ring peace and war, has also the power of impo- 
sing all taxes, and of regulating the whole muni-r 
cipal law. The concentration of these powers 
furnishes an additional guarantee for the patriot- 
ism of government, and at the same time invests 
it with that due degree of weight and dignity, 
which a gpvernment ought to possess, The 
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division of powers, on the contrary, that has 
taken place in America, prevents the persons, 
who administer the general government, fronl 
ever feeling their interests, as they ought to be, 
completely amalgamated , and identified with 
those of the country, whose foreign afiairs they 
are appointed to conduct. They cannot fed 
the same interest in, and the same attachment to, 
a country, in which their ^authority is confront- 
ed, and their measures often condemned, by a 
number of independent governments, as if 
their own supreme power extended over every 
part of the empire. In the same proportion, 
too, that their powers are curtailed by the rival 
authority of the state governments, their per- 
sonal dignity is impaired, and their real import- 
ance diminished. Hence probably arises much 
of their insolence and arrogance. It is an old 
and a just remark, that the less power any body 
of men possesses, the more eager are they to 
exercise, the more ostentatious to display, that 
portion of authority. This observation is stri- 
ldagly illustrated in the case of the American 
rulers. Who are the men, that pass by the 
name of the government of the United States, 
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and, for the last seven or eight years, have con- 1 
* ducted themselves, with such glaring partiality 
to France, and such intolerable inaoleftce to Bri- 
tain ? Are they the rulers of a great and power- 
ful nation, exercising all the functions of legiti- 
mate sovereignty, viewing all foreign states wkh 
kn equal eye, and whose sole ride of conduct is 
a conscientious regard to the rights and inte- 
rests of their country ? No. They acre a set 
of men, delegated to exercise a few of the func- 
tions, and these not the most important func- 
tion^ of sovereignty : they are raised to tibis dig- 
nity, such as it is, by the Votes of a faction, in op* 
position to the Will of nearly one h^f of the na- 
tion :^hey are taken^ many of them* from the 
" dregs of the people, to which, after strutting their 
hour on the public stage, they must again re- 
turn ; and the greater part of theav* receive for 
their services, while in office, a remuneration of 
five or six dollars a?*day« Such are the men* 
who style themselves the government of the 
United States, and who delight to insult and to 
bully the British monarch and the British na- 
tioiu They revile aad insult the nation, which 
* Tot KeatUra *f Congress, 



eonrttota* ihelr only barrier again* the amb> 
• tfon of Erance ; and they not only QVfrloo^ cb# 
innumerable wrongs they have received fropj. 
ites latter «owntry, but behave to itp govern- 
ment with all possibly courtesy} partly, perT 
hap*, because the person* adroinitfering that go- 
vernment are, lil?e themselves, sprung from the 
Ievdb of the populace, and animajted by m equal 
dtsHfee to the ancient dynasties, and Intimate 
•overeigns of the earth. 

HI. In accounting, for. the present dispari* 
tion of the America* government, it is aba.to 
te cooaidered^ Aat th£ p^sonal diaracte: of the 
chief magistrate »a by no means without ifs ia- 
flnenceu It has often, been remarked* that in 
Great Britain, though the ting is mote liprited , 
than perhaps any other prince, with whom we 
are acquainted, his personal influence is by no 
means imperceptible on the measures of govern- 
meat; and I think the personal influence of tha 
president* q£ the Uaked States ixmt be held to 

* The patronage attached to the office of president is very 
ceifetdetab]*. For one item, there are said to bo upward* of 
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be v&y nearly equal to that of the British sov6*» 
reign. There have riow been four presidents, 
of the United States, viz, Washington, Adams* 
Jefferson, and Madison. The two former have 
been of the federal, the two latter of the anti- 
federal, or republican party. By the constity- 
tion of the United States, the president must be 
elected every four years ; but the same person 
may be re-elected, as often as the nation chooses 
to bestow on him this mark of its confidence* 
Washington was twice unanimously called to 
the administration of the government, and of 
course was president for eight years, Adams 
held the office only for four years : Jefferson 
was president for eight years ; and Madison is 
now in the, third year of his first presidency. 
The personal characters of all these gentlemen 
are to be considered, in an .estimate of American 
politics. Washington is, on the whole, one of 



1400 postmasters in the United States,who are all appointed 
by the president. The officers of the standing army and navy, 
and likewise of the civil establishment of the United States, or , 
rather of the federal government, are all commissioned by the 
president. But all appointments of consequence must receive 
the approbation of the senate. 
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the purest and most unexceptionable characters* 
that occurs in history : and in nothing is the 
excdlence of his character more conspicuous* 
than in the uniform liberality of his sentiments 
towards Great Britain. If an aversion to this . 
country were excusable in any American ma- 
gistrates, it surely was so in Washington ; but' 
nothing of this sort ever found admittance into 
his bosom* He regarded the conduct of the mo- 
ther country, in the war with the colonies, as thg 
offspring of ministerial error and popular preju- • 
dice : and, on the close of the contest, not only , 
dismissed all feelings of hostility, but entertain*' 
ed for his ancient enemy, those sentiments of 
esteem and respect, to which her national cha- 
racter so well entitles her. He had too much 
respect for genuine freedom, not to feel this 
highest veneration for that country, which had* 
furnished the model of the free government, he 
has succeeded in bestowing on his own. This 
natural predilection for the land of his forefa- 
thers, was so perceptible throughout the whole 
course of his administration, that even the spot- 
less purity and transcendent renown of his,cha- 
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ncter, && no * p*werrt the tongue of calumny 
fit>m attributing to him y an undue partiality to- 
wards England : and the man, who conducted 
the armies of America* in thenar with RnglyMf 
was stigmatized as a British agent* Similar ac- 
cusations were made against hi* great coadjutor 
Hamilton ; who entertained for the British cha- 
racter the same respect, and viewed the conduct 
of the mother country in the war, with the same 
liberality of sentiment. These illustrious men 
justly thought, that though the ties of depend-* 
ence no longer existed, the identity 'of language, 
kws, religion, government, manners, and inte- 
rests, rendered England the natural aBy of Ame- 
rica ; and formed a connexion between them, 
which, without violence to the intentions of Pro- 
vidence, and injury to the interests of both na- 
tions, could not be afterwards dissolved. Mr 
Adams professed, and intended to tread in the 
steps of Washington: but his personal influence 
was much less than that of his great predecessor ; 
and, during his administration, the federal party 
gradually declined ki strength* On the acces- 
sion of Jefferson, in 1800, to the prudential 
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dignity, new sentiments vm* adapted* and new 
principle governed die Amerk^a^MneL This 
gentleman had always been suqpegfed of an ap- 
tipathy to England ; aa^ from tlie period of hl$ 
election to the office of president, this antipathy 
became gradually more and more apparent; tilt 
at last he was admitted, on all hand$ r to b^ in 
disposition as in office, the most tfmagicuous of 
the Anti-Anglican faction.* 



• * Hostility to England may, in fact, be regarded a* the Jtyd-? 
der by which Mr Jefferson mounted to power* It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it should have formed the prominent 
feature of bis administration. . {Scarcely was he seated in tfaa 
presidential chair, when he refused to ratify the excellent trea- 
ty negociated by Mr Monroe in London ; and thereby opened 
the unfortunate breach between the countries* which so many 
circumstances have conspired to widen. The next subject to 
which he directed his attention, was the searching of American 
vessels for British seamen, and those impressments of Ameri- 
can seamen, which, in spite of all precautions, sometimes hap* 
pen by mistake. TfaU was, foe some time, the leading subject 
of negotiation between the governments; and a fruitful source 
of invective against Great Britain, of which ample use wa» 
Made in all the debates of CVngrew, and all the- haraagues of 
democratic oratprs throughout the United States. At last, when* 
these topics were becoming hackneyed, the affair of the Chesa* 
peake and the Orders in Council came opportunely to supply 
their place; and all other grounds of complaint were for some 
time absorbed in the discussion of these enormous wrongs. 
One of these grounds of complaint is now removed^ but thoae 



This ptopen&ty of Mr Jefferson has be&i ac- 
counted for on various hypotheses. He resided 
m France, for several years, as minister of the 
United States, and returned to his own coun- 
try, at the commencement of the revolution* 
It is certain that, at this period, he carried hack 
to America, very strong prepossessions in fa-* 
vour of France ; a decided partiality for French 
manners and French liberty. The French 
partialities, which he then entertained, are, 
therefore, sufficiently well accounted for.— 
But how shall we explain his adherence to 
these partialities, when the course of events in 
France has proved, in so lamentable a manner, 
the fallacy of his expectations, as to the esta- 



are egregiously mistaken, who think that the removal of the- 
other would restore harmony to the two governments. Suppo- 
sing the Orders in Council to be How revoked, the American go- 
vernment would devise some new pretence for opening a negoti- 
ation with the British cabinet, and irritating the minds of their 
own people. If no new rencontre between ships of war came > 
to their aid, they would return to the seamen and the search* 
tng of ships ; their demands would rise in proportion to the 
willingness* shewn by the British government to yield' to them; 
and they would never rest until every maritime right, to which 
Britain owes her existence, and America her own safety, was 
prostrate at the feet of the French usurper* 
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blishinent of a free government ill that country ; 
*nd when the French, instead of being, like the 
Americana, the citizens ,bf a republic, are be- 
come the slaves of the most cruel tyranny, that 
ever afflicted the human racfe ? This pertinaci- 
ous* adherence to French politics and French 
partialities, can, I think, be explained on only 
one supposition, that the party which entertain- 
ed these monstrous principles, was, for the rea-* 
sons I have endeavoured to state in the forego- 
ing letter, destined to be the prevailing one in 
the country; and that Mr Jefferson's public 
virtue was insufficient to contend with his pri- 
vate ambition. He saw, that the sweets of power, 
and emolument would be the reward of his ad- 
herence to this line of politics ; and his zeal, se- 
conded by his abilities, soon, accordingly, placed 
him at the head of the Anti-Anglican faction. 
When raised to the submit of his anjbitioq, 
gratitude naturally attached him 6till closer to 
the line of policy, which had procured h|s ele» 
vation : and his antipathy to England, thence- 
forward, bore the appearance,rather of $ passion* 

*SeeNofeH* 
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than of a principle. Mr Madison was originally 
a federalist, and a co-adjutor of Hamilton, ia 
the composition of the distinguished work, 
which bears the name of that party. But be 
has been gradually seduced into other courses, 
by the operation probably of die same motive?, 
which swayed the mind of Mr Jefferson rand, 
from his recent conduct, it seems likely, that he 
is^determined, not to be inferior to his predeces* 
sor, in what constituted the most prominent £ea* 
ture of that gentleman's public character 

-IV. The last reason^ that here occurs to b* 
assigned, for the violence of the present ruling 
party in America, is die strength of the oppo- 
site party. The. French, or democratic party, 
though, at present, predominant in all, or at least 
the greater number of the states, is by no mean* 
so powerful, as to be able, altogether to despise 
the efforts of its antagonists* On the contrary/ 
the federal party exercises a steady and pow»- 
fal opposition, which it requires all the efforts of' 
the democrates to counteract ; and which has 
the effect of rendering tfceir attachment to the 
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principles they profess, still more bigoted than 
it would otherwise be. It may seem, at first 
view, that the circumstance here alluded In 
ought rather to have the opposite effect ; and 
that, in proportion as die party in opposition are 
likely to overthrow the party in power, ought 
the latter to be moderate in their conduct. The 
Teverse of this, however, in reality, is the case. 
Every relaxation of the line of policy, hitherto 
pursued by the democrates, is regarded by the 
federalists as a victory, to be imputed to their 
own exertions, and a reluctant testimony, borne 
by their enemies themselves, to - the sound- 
ness of their political principles. Every such . 
deviation would probably be regarded in the 
same light by the people at large, and would 
therefore, in all likelihood, be rather hurtful than 
beneficial to their party. In consequence of the 
nearly equal balance maintained between the 
two factions, and the frequency of the election^ 
atwhichtheequaUtyofthatbaijuKeisdi^layed^ 
the party in power lives in constant dttad of be- 
ing deprived of their power, and of course are sti- 
mulated to the most strenuous and incessant em- 
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jploytheht of all the means, by which alone, m 
j&toir opinion, their ascendancy can be maintain- 
ed As the storms and tempests cf a northern m- 
'gfon but bind its inhabitants the more closely 
to their rocks and mountains ; so the political 
shocks and dangers to which this party is con*- 
linually exposed, have no other eflfecti &&& &at 
of making them cling the closer to thek dailtag 
prejudices. Besides, they know, that the more 
rigidly they adhere to their own principles, of, 
in other words, the more directly they shock 
and thwart the principles and sentiments of their 
Opponents, the more they will hurt the feeling) 
^of these opponents : and this is a consideration 
which, in a country, where patty spirit runs so 
high as in America, is by no means without ite 
influence. y 

Such appears' to me to be a- fair *&d a tolerw 
ably full account of the causes of that antipathy 
of the American government to this country j of 
Which we hare, of lafce yeafs, had *o mafcyooa* 
vincing proofs. The considerations, 8tfcfcd<£a 
this and the preceding letter, aae, in tayrefcti? 
ration, amply sufficient to account for this bias 
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of the American government, without having 
recourse to the supposition of French bribery, 
which is employed by some in the solution of 
the problem. This account of the matter I am 
inclined wholly to disregard : not only, because 
direct bribery, according to the remark of Mr 
Hume, is much less frequent, among publit 
men, than the vulgar are apt to imagine; but 
because, from the peculiar nature of the Ame- 
rican constitution, the bribery of its public func- 
tionaries may be pronounced to be nearly, if not 
wholly impossible, and beyond the means of 
the great Napoleon himself. In the United 
States, no one individual has so mtfch influence, 
as to render the bribing him of much conse- 
quence; and of course, if bribery is mad«HHi 
of at all, it muct be practised among so gtutt a 
number of persons, and conducted on so system- 
atic a plan, as would evince a profligacy o£ 
sentiment and deprivation of principle, which 
we cannot suppose to exist in any numerous 
body of men whatever; The sweets of power 
and emolument are sufficient bribes to induce 
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the rulers of America to persevere in the line of 
CQftduct, they for some years past have follow- 
ed ; and I conscientiously believe, that these are 
ill the bribes they receive. 

From whatever causes the Anti-Anglican spi- 
rit of the American government may be thought 
to proceed, none will deny that it has lately ma- 
nifested itself in ■? conduct towards this country, 
which is sufficient to justify the most hostile feel- 
ings, on the part of the British government. . In 
mitigation, however, of these feelings, I hare beg 
leave to state two observations, which appear to 
flow as corollaries from the doctrine, which it 
has been the'humble aim of these letters to urn 
fold, and which may, therefore, in part, have 
anticipated by the preceding observations. 



Th$ first is, that the Anti-Anglican spirit of 
the American government seems to proceed in 
a very great degree, if not entirely, from cause* 
that are internal, operating within the United 
States, and having no reference to the conduct 

♦ Renewal of the Non-intercoufse, affair of the Little Belt, 
and equipment of French privateers in Afnerpan ports. 
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or character of the British government, or 
British nation. With the exception of one or 
two, the numerous causes, above stated, are all of 
this description. The mutual rivalry and ha- 
tred of the two factions, the superior adaptation 
of French politics to the views and dispositions 
of a turbulent democracy, the English connexi- 
ons and partialities of the federalists, the jealou- 
sies that subsist between the different sections of 
the Union, the peculiarities of the American 
constitution, and personal characters of the lead* 
ing men, — all these are internal causes, or at least 
causes, whose operation is independent of the 
conduct or character of Great Britain. Indeed, of 
all the causes above enumerated, there are only 
three, that have any reference to Great Britain. 
These are the animosities left by the revolution* 
ary war, the efforts of discontented emigrants 
from this country, and the naval pre-eminence 
of Great Britain. The first of these causes has 
undoubtedly some influence in America* but an 
influence that is always diminishing. As to the 
second, it is better, that united Irishmen, and 
tither discontented emigrants, shpuld discharge 
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their venom on the other side of the Atlantic, 
than in the bosom of their own country : and 
as to the third, it seems entitled to even less re- 
gard, than either of the other two. The power 
and pre-eminence of our country, particularly 
in a naval point of view, excite the envy and 
malignity of the democratic party in America ; 
and it therefore serves the purposes of the leaders 
of that faction, to manifest hostility towards us. 
But this power and pre-eminence ought only 
to induce us to regard, with calm indignation 
and silent contempt, the puny hostility it en- 
genders. 

I repeat, therefore, that the antipathy of the 
American government to this country arises 
from causes, that are almost wholly internal, 
that cannot be understood without some know- 
ledge of the domestic circumstances of the Uni- 
ted States, and that have no reference to this 
country, farther than as the present situation of 
this country, in respect to France, happens to suit 
the views of their selfish demagogues, and the 
purposes of their paltry politics. The antipa- 
thy in question proceeds from the struggles and 
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convulsions of a turbulent and ferocious demo- 
cracy, from the contentions incident to a people, 
who are ruled by universal suffrage and elective 
magistracy, from the animosities of conflicting 
parties, who hate each other, much more, than 
any of them hates us, and whose expression of 
hatred to us is, in fact, the expression of hatred 
and hostility to eacht other.. Any direct injuries, 
therefore, that may proceed from this hostility, 
are" scarcely more to be regarded, than a blow, 
which we accidentally receive from a madman 
in his ravings, or from a person, who is labour- 
ing under a fit of the epilepsy. 

The second observation, that here occurs to 
be made, is, that the very violence of the pre- 
sent 'government of America is a convincing 
proof of its weakness. It has already been stated, 
that the constant terror in which the republican 
party is kept, by the pressure of federal influ- 
ence and activity, adds much to its bitterness 
and its zeaL Were it more firmly established 
than it ifc reality is, it would pursue its course 
With more calmness, moderation, and dignity : 
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it would act more from patriotic and disinte- 
rested views : it would act less from mere pique, 
malice, and resentment : The very violence^ 
therefore, of the republican party in America is 
a satisfactory proof of its weakness ; and, from 
this and various other considerations, it is evi- 
dent, that die hostility of the American govern- 
ment is less to be regarded, than that of any 
other government on the face of the earth. The 
violence of the French party in the United 
States is, in fact, the best evidence of the strength 
of the English party ; the best evidence, that 
there still exists in that country, a powerful and 
enlightened party, attached, from sound views 
and liberal sentiments, to the land of their fore- 
fathers, uninfluenced by blind passions and sor- 
did interests, and possessed of sufficient weight, 
tb prevent 2m interested faction, from carrying 
Into practice their 4 destructive principles, or ex- 
ecuting, thfeif audacious threats. ML 

Of the various causes, that have been assign- 
ed, for the remarkable bias, lately manifested by 
the American government, you will easily per- 
(dye, that I consider the institution of universal 
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aift^^,a^or^(^ the most deserving of noticej 
or rather, that ^mo6t all the causes, that fcave 
been assigned, presuppose, the existence of, and 
owe their efficiency to, this institution. This, 
it appears to me, is almost the origo malt ; this 
is the circumstance, that gives life and vigour, 
and energy, to all the causes I have attempted 
to explain. And hence, my dear Friend, may 
phiefly he accounted for, what always seems to , 
persons on this side of the Atlantic; so incom- 
prehensible a paradox, that the Americans, a 
nation of freemen, should entertain so strong a 
predilection for France, which is a land of ty* 
fanny, and so strong a dislike to England, 
which k a land of freedom ; not to mention, 
that England is the only cpuntry, which now 
preserves the remains of the civilized world, 
and America herself, from the overwhelming 
domination of France. Whoever reflects, for a 
moment, on the composition of the republican 
pprty in America* and on the uniform tendency 
pf universal suffrage, to which it owes its exist- 
ence, will cease to wppder at this seemingly 
unnatural propensity. The republican party, |n 
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the United States consist* of a populace, who 
are governed by their passions, and of leaders, 
who are ruled by their interests j thepaBsions of 
jhe populace are violent and headstrong, abd the 
interestof die rulers is to flatter these passions. 
The policy, adopted by such a party, must ne- 
cessarily be a coarse, illiberal, and headstrong po- 
licy, kmustbeapoU(py8uk£dtothe/r^/tfmirm 
vulgus ; to the views and capacities of a rude, 
illiterate, and ferocious populace. Such exactly 
is the policy of die republican faction in Ame- 
rica* Those sentiments of respect and admira- 
tion, which the bare mention of the English 
name ought, at the present moment, to excite 
in the heart, not only of every American, but of 
every human being, whose heart is rightly con- 
stituted, the federalists alone are susceptible o£ 
That highly estimable body gloryin their descent 
from a land of freemen. They entertain and ex- 
press for England, the consideration to which 
she is so well entitled, not only, from her being, 
at present, the bulwark of the civilized world, 
and the asylum of oppressed humanity ; but, 
in a more peculiar degree, from her having so 
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longf beett tile nurse of true religion, of genuine 
liberty, of soufid Ikemture ; and as having fur- 
nished the model of that free government, and 
of those equal laws, which constitute the proud- 
est distinction of the American commonwealth.* 
Very different are the views and sentiments of 
the republican party. They are formed of ma- 
terials too gross to be gratified with the idea of 
their English extraction. They can see little dif- 
ference between a nation that is ruled by a king, 
and one that is governed by an emperor : a 
great part of diem probably do not know, that 
the government of England is better than that 
of France, or that the views of France are more 
hostile than those of England to the peace and 
the welfare of mankind. With sullen and bru- 
tish resentment they treasure up the miseries 
and animosities of the revolutionary war ; they 
vilify England, because the federalists express 
respect and esteem for her character ; they pass 
over die injuries they receive from France, be- 
cause, if they were at war with that country, 
they have scarcely any means of coming into 

* See.notel. 
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contact with her, In ccmsmpmke of the proleo 
lion they receive fiom her rival ; they are enr 
couraged and supported in 4hm tot*«&Q&km 
measures, by the exhcaftations and example of 
discontented Irish* and oilier foreigners ; tbrir 
Teal is inflamed aad exasperated by the unre- 
. mitting efibits of their leaders r and by the vigor- 
ous opposition of the federal party ; and thus 
it happens, that, in a republican country, the re- 
publican and ruling party is hostile to this land 
of freedom, and attached to a natter of slaves* 
After the most mature and deliberate consi- 
deration I have been able to give to die subject, 
I am come to be satisfied, that, in spite of 
this apparent: hostility, the American govern* 
ment* has not, and never had, any serious i&ten- 
don or wish to g© to war with this country. 
It suits their purposes, to threaten a wi* with 
England ; but they must know how ^readythriy 
would overshoot the mark, were they to attempt 
to put these threats in executioe, None wiU be 
inclined to controvert this doctrine, who pops** 
ders, for a moment, the dreadful and iaefitpbfe 

* See note K> 
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inflict on America. The annihilation *>f her 
commerce and navy, the destruction of her sear 
ports, the dismemberment of her union, and a 
bloody civil war * are the bitter fruits which, in 
all likelihood, she would reap in this ruinous 
undertaking* There is another consequence, 
likely to result to America, from a .war with 
this country, which we would consider as 
an advantage, but which would be regarded 
by her present rulers, in a very different point 
of view,~I mean a change of administrar- 
tion. Hie first effect of a war would be the 
destruction of American commerce: the de- 
struction of commerce necessarily involves the 
destruction of the revenue, for the revenue of 
the United States arises almost entirely from the 
customs : in order to carry on the war, there- 
fore, as well as the ordinary business of govern- 
ment, loans must be resorted to, and direct taxes 
imposed, f But direct taxes would be felt as an 

* Sec note L. 
' f The federal constitution contains a general clause em- 
powering Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, and im- 
posts ; but it is understood, that in practice, this clause is to be 
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intolerable burthen by the people of America ; 
they would speedily remove the present admi- 
nistration, in order to restore peace and com- 
merce to their country j and thus the American 
rulers woxjld fall the first victims to what has 
been believed t>y many, to be their favourite 
measure* Unless, therefore, we suppose the go- 
vernment of America to be destitute not only of 
all principle and patriotism, but even of com- 
mon understanding, and common regard to 
their own interest, we cannot suppose them to 
be serious in their wish for a British war/ 

That there is, however, a number of persons 
in America, who are sincerely desirous of a war 
itfith this country, there can, unfortunately, be 
no doubt. To this class belong all the united 

construed as extending to little more than the, easterns, and 
that the imposition of direct and internal taxes forms no part 
of the proper business of Congress. If the general government 
of America have any concern for the. preservation of their own] 
authority, or the continuance of their own party in power, 
they will be cautious of acting on the strict letter of this claus* 
of the constitution. The attempt to impose taxes was the 
cause of the separation of America from England; and the. 
attempt to impose taxes was also one cause of the downfei 
of the federal party. It is likely that the same effects stould 
again result frona the same causes. 
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Irishmen, and other discontented foreigners* 
Such is the blind hatred of these persons to the 
British government, that they would gladly see 
America at war with it, for the sake of the 
little injury, which might result to England, 
however destructive such war might prove to 
the interests of their adopted country. There 
is also a description of persons in America, both 
natives and foreigners, who are desirous of war, 
for die very reason, that it would probably give 
rise to. some intestine convulsion. Having no* 
thing to lose, they entertain no apprehensions 
from any confusion that a war would occasion ; 
and even perhaps anticipate plunder in the gene* 
ral wreck, that might overspread the country. 
Though the number of persons of this descrip- 
tion ought, from the circumstances in which she 
is placed, to be smaller in America, than in any 
.other country whatever, I have reason to believe 
that, even there, their number is not inconsider- 
able. It is to be hoped, however, that the in- 
fluence, of the wise and good will always be 
sufficient to frustrate the hefarious schemes of 
such desperadoes. 
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Of all the effects, that would result to Ame- 
rica from a British war, the only one, that would 
be advantageous to Great Britain, is a change 
in the American administration. -All the others 
Would constitute evils, which would be hardly 
leas prejudicial to this country, than to that which 
they immediately affected. Whatever retards 
the prosperity of America, must hurt the prosper 
rity of England} because America must, for many 
years, form a great and increasing outlet for the 
manufactures of the mother country. It cannot 
be disputed, that a separation of the Union, with 
the wars and disasters which would probably ac- 
company it, would check the growth of the Ame- 
rican states ; arid whatever partial benefits might 
ariie to this country, from the alliance of any 
one df the confederacies, into winch the Union 
might be divided, it seems undeniable, that die 
very ad: of disunion would be a positive evil to 
Britain* Neither is it to be overlooked, that 
the miseries of a British war, and those of the 
civil war, which would, probably follow, would 
be most severely fdt by that portion of the 
American people, which is friendly to the Bri- 
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tbh nation* The federalists compose a moK 
numerous aad respectable body, who have op- 
posed, with all their influence, the baneful po- 
licy, which their government has been lately 
pursuing. A regard for their interest ought to 
serve as one motive, at least, to induce the Bri* 
tish government, to abstain fsom hostilities with 
America j because it is on them, that the evils 
of these hostilities would fall with the heaviest 
pressure. They are* generally sfteaking, tha 
people of property, of education, of family; 
and it is persons of this description, who suffer 
most severely in civil broils. America is the 
only fbee nation, besides our qwn f now remain- 
ing in the world. She has-hitherto advanced 
in the career of improvement with unexapipted 
rapidity; and if her progress is not prematurely 
checked, sheseems destined to arrive at a height 
of greatness to which no nation has hitherto at- 
tained, and which will reflect immortal honour 
on her British origin.* The unnatural dis- 

* " To,theadowrers of the fulness and majesty of the Eng- 
lish language, it may be consolatory to reflect, that while 
French arms; and the French tongue, are pervading every 
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memberment of such a country, with its conco- 
mitant evils of civil wars and sanguinary revo- 
lutions, would present a spectacle, which it 
would be shocking to humanity to behold, and 
disgraceful for any country, without die most 
urgent necessity, to have contributed to produce; 
Such of the Americans, as really and anxi- 
ously wish for a war with this country, would 
be well pleased to see^ it begun, provided the 
odium of it cpuld be thrown on the British go- 
vernment. They are afraid to strike the first 
blow ; but if England could be provoked to do 

section of Europe, — there is, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
a nation capable of preserving' and transmitting it to future 
generations. Supposing the French to supersede all others in 
Europe, yet, a century hence, the English will be spoken by 
the greatest numbers. 99 — Inchiquin'i Letters, p. 105* A work 
published at New York, in 1810. 

- Like the vast wastes, that were kept as a frontier by the 
ancient Gauls, the Atlantic ocean forms a perpetual natural 
protection of America from the invasions of Europe ; a bar- 
rier sufficient in itself at present, while the only power that 
could become an invader is unable to keep the sea, which is 
ruled by a power unable to invade. At no distant day, the sta- 
tionary strength of Europe may be counterpoised by the in* 
creased strength of America ; and the current of irruption, 
which for so many thousand years has proceeded from east to, 
west, having reached the limits of its action, may recoil, and 
trace back its steps from the populous and niighty West, to 
the reduced and prostrate East." — Ibid. p. 162. 

9 



soi they. would, enter on the wjur with aUcrity,. 
knowing, that during its progress they would 
h? able to mortify, and perhaps to take still ; 
njpre substantial revenge, on their political op- 
ponents. They would also cherish the expec- 
tation that, by the operation of hostilities, the 
bpe^ch between the countries would be irrepa- 
rably widened, and, at tjie same tim?, so much 
discredit thrown on tjie English party, that it . 
wpukj never aijepvarcjs be able to give them 
a%y serkuis, annoyance. The democratic party, 
however, powerful as it is, is not yet strong 
enough to undertake the tremendous responsi- 
bility, of being the aggressors in a war with 
England, 

If ever the Americans do declare war against 
Great Britain, it will probably be at' a time, 
vfhen their internal dissensions have arrived at 
such a height, and when the jealousies and 
qjjajrels, between, the northern and southern 
sections of the Union, have so nearly approach- 
ed to open hostilities, that each party is only 
Raiting for a pretence to declare war against 
the other* In such a case^ the .proclamation of 
H 
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war against Britain will be the signal of civil 
contention : it will be the consummation and 
the issue of those political disputes, which have 
hitherto nourished and been nourished, by the 
sentiment of hatred to England: and the same 
measure, that has already introduced one revo- 
lution in America, may probably be the pre- 
cursor of another. When this period arrives, 
(and I hope and trust it is yet far, very far dis- 
tant,) it will be for the wisdom of the British 
government, to adopt such measures, as the 
exigency of the case may require ; and, white 
they watch the natural, though premature dis- 
solution of the American empire, to direct their 
own amity, and their own hostility, in such a 
manner, as may best promote the aggrandise- 
ment of that fragment of the Union, which 
embraces the alliance of England. At present, 
it is evidently the policy of England to prac- 
tise the utniost forbearance towards America : 
to conciliate her favour by every means short 
of an abandonment of the maritime rights of Bri- 
tain ; to disregard the self-interested and unsteady 
proceedings of the narrow-minded rulers of a 
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factious republic ; and, so long as war is not 
actually declared, to cultivate the spirit, and pre- 
serve the appearances, of peace and amity. By 
persevering in this line of conduct, we shall 
teach the people of America, that we are more 
attentive to their interests, than their own go- 
vernment are ; and may possibly contribute, in 
no inconsiderable degree, to die rise of the fede- 
ral, and depression of the French party. The 
policy here recommended, however ungrate- 
ful it may be to our passions and prejudices, is 
certainly that, which our interests dictate : and 
it affords me very sincere pleasure to observe, 
that this is actually the policy, which his Ma- 
jesty's ministers seem at present determined to 
ptirsue. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



In the foregoing pages, the author has purpose- 
ly abstained from any discussion of the points, 
immediately in dispute, between the British and 
American governments; because these have 
been discussed, with much greater ability than 
he can pretend to,, by persons, whose travels 
have never extended beyond the limits of Eu- 
rope ; and the author's sole object was, to lay 
before the public such information, as only a 
personal acquaintance with the United States 
could afford the means of acquiring. His ob- 
ject has been to show, that there exists in the 
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American government, a pre-determined hostili- 
ty towards this country, independent of any mea- 
sures, which the British government may pursue ; 
and if, by laying open those peculiar circum- 
stances, in the situation of America, which may 
be said, in a manner, to compel her involuntari- 
ly to dislike England, and of course to be par- 
tial to France, he shall, in any degree, be suc- 
cessful in removing the prejudices so generally 
entertained on this subject, or lessening the de- 
sire for war, which seems to be fast gaining 
ground, his purposes will be fully accomplished, 
and his labour amply rewarded. 
. The affair of the Chesapeake has been settled, 
in a manner equally creditable to the candour 
and liberality of the British government ; and 
die affair of the Little Belt, it is to be hoped, 
will be brought to an equally satisfactory ter- 
mination. The Orders in Council (the grand 
source of dispute between the countries,) are a 
field too extensive to be entered on at present ; ' 
but the author may be permitted, in one word, 
to observe, that the whole conduct of the Bri- 
tish government, in relation to these Orders, 
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seems to have been strictly conformable, not 
only to the principles of sound policy, but to 
the laws of nations, as necegs&rily Modified by 
the unprecedented circumstances of mocteun 
times,* A neutral trade is a trade, that, (however 
it may be fortified and regulated by treaties) cer- 
tainly owes its original existence to the toleration 
of belligerents ; a trade suffered to proceed in 
time of war, because it mitigates die calamities of 
war, and is subservient, not only to the profit of 
the neutral trader, but to the accommodation oB 
both belligerents. The convenience of thfebelKge-^ 
rents is, however, the primary object of this spe- 
cies of traffic j the profit df the trader is ofoly a 
secondary consideration. Neutral trade, there*, 
fore, can only be carried on, under such tGguian 
tions, as the belligerents choose to impose ; and- 
if the belligerents find, that it is »6t essentikl to 
their accommodation ; or i£ for the sake of air-, 
noying each other, or from any oilier: motiw 
whatever, they wish to susp&SMet it* it foUotafai 
firom the very definition of neutral trade, thai: 
they^have a right to do so. The vfaotebo&y d£ 

* See note M, * 
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Breach Decrees and British Orders in Council,; 
taken .as a system, may be regarded as a spit of 
fiujit .agreement, between France and England, 
that neutral trade shall nq longer be carried on. 
Th? Brifeh government was at first justified in 
issuing the Orders in Council, by the cpnduct; 
#£ the French government; in issuing their De- 
srees j and until satisfactory evidence is produ-> 
ted, that the Decrees are really and bom Jide 
sescindad, Jfehe Orders ought certainly to he con- 
* tinued in force. It would even seem, that, un- 
der die very peculiar circumstances of modern 
times, a broader vim of the right of the Bri- 
tish government to issue these Orders may be 
taken, than what results from the principle of 
retaliation ; and that, though the French De- 
crees had never existed, the British Cabinet 
would have had a good right to issue the Or- 
dersin Council, on finding, that the Americans 
carried on,iniact, the whole trade of France, 
(die wholeat least that France was unable to 
o0*y cmfpr iherself,) and deprived England of 
almost all die advantages, which, in regard to 
Aeannoyanpe of Jaer enemy, she was entitled 
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to derive from her naval supremacy. In all 
former wars, the naval power ttf the contending 
parties has been pretty equaHy balanced, and the 
rules, prescribed for the regulation of neutads, 
have been promulgated by the joint authority of 
all the belligerents. In this war, however, there 
is but one belligerent, that appears on the ocean : 
the powers and prerogatives, that used to be di- 
vided among several, have been absorbed, by 
the resources and valour of the nation, that rules , 
the seas. By the laws, therefore, of nature and 
nations, as well as by the principles of common 
sense, this predominant power must have a 
right to enact laws for the regulation of its own 
element, and to confine the trade of neutrals,, 
within such bounds, as its own rights and inte- 
rests require to be drawn. 

The diminution of neutral trade, necessarily 
occasioned by this just exercise of the maritime 
rights of Britain, is at present made use of by 
the American rulers, as a convenient handle to 
inflame the populace against England ; and thfey 
even seem to be holding out the extraordinary 
proposal of vindicating, .what they call their 
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neutral rights, by force of arms.* This scheme, 
ff seriously entertained, will be no less abortive 
in execution, than it is absurd in theory. An 
armed neutral is a contradiction in terms. When 
a nation arms for the purpose of asserting neu- 
tral rights, it ceases to be a neutral j and Ame- 
rica may rest assured, that the cause of neutra- 
lity will never, be promoted, by her assuming 
the character of a belligerent . At present, she 
has it in her power to enjoy the whole of that 
large and valuable branch of trade, which she 
has hkherto been accustomed to carry on with 
the British dominions. If she goes to war for 
the purpose of asserting her neutral . rights, she 
will lose the trade of Britain, without recover- 
ing that of France. Her commerce will be 
swept from the ocean ; and, at the end of the 
war, neutral rights will be found in exactly the 
same situation, in which they stood at the be- 
ginning. 

The preceding Letters were ia the press, be- 
fore the arrival of the last accounts from Ange- 
lica, announcing, that the hostile resolutions of 

* See note N; 



the Comauttee of jpbrd^ Relatilctts had been 
pmir 1 6f * laige majority, m the House of 
Representatives. T5as intelligence has been 
considered as bearing a v^ry warlike aspect; 
but the feet is, that there* is scarcely any thing 
in % to induce an opinion, that war is more 
likely, at present, than k {has been for a consider- 
abfe lime past The reflations are little more 
violent* than have resounded through die Uni- 
ted States, on the meeting, not only of the 
House of Representatives, but of *very legisla- 
tive body, for the last three or four years ; and 
the threat of war is now clamorously renewed i 
partly with the view of intimidating the British 
Cabinet ; but chiefly for the purpose of impress- 
ing on the people of the United States, and 
particularly on the democratic party, a deep 
sense of the vigour and energy of the govern- 
ment; and thereby securing the re-election of 
Mr Madison to the office of president* The 
member, Who brings tip the Report to the 
House, explicitly admits, that America is not 
yet in such a situation, as would justify her 

* See Appendix, No. III. 
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pgfluog hertetf in the attitude of vter ; and he 
might have added* that many years moat elapse^ 
before this attitude can be safely assumed by 
her** 

The two chief inducements to a war with 
this country, held out by Mr Porter, in regard 
to the means of annoyance, possessed by Ame- 
rica, are, that she would be able to harass the 
British trade, particularly in die West Indies; 
and also, that she Ttfould be able to conquer 
Canada. The first of these temptations to war 
is too ridicukros to require any comment; and 
as to Jbe second, *ven admitting tfkat America 
lias th£ taeans of subduing Canada* it is certain 
that she would suffer a much greater misfortune, 
in. the acquisition of this province, than Great 
Britain wcpld sustain, from, the loss of it The 
Canadians are by no means a people well calcula- 
ted to fcwth a constituent imember of a republican 
Confederation : and besides, the territory of the 
United States being at present too extensive, 
the addition of the immense province of Ca* 

* See noted 
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nada would only increase the already imminent 
danger of disunion. The conquest of Canada, 
in 1763, was one o£ the immediate causes of 
the revolution of 1 775. As soon as they were 
relieved from the pressure of an enemy on their 
frontier, the colonists began to quarrel with the 
mother country : and should the United States 
be now relieved from the salutary neighbour- 
hood of a foreign power, they would speedily 
begin to quarrel among themselves. The un- 
wieldy mass, when no longer cemented by any 
external influence, would fall asunder by its own 
weight : and the conquest of Canada would thus 
have been the immediate forerunner of two of 
the most remarkable events, in the history of 
the western world. 

In another point of view, the acquisition of 
Canada would be an incalculable mischief to the 
United States. It would open a door by which 
the French would get access to America; and 
would, of course, be the forerunner of all the 
evils that have uniformly followed in the track 
of French usurpation. The partiality borne by 
the Canadians to France is well known. Ca- 
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nada was originally a French province ; it was 
conquered from France; and its inhabitants are 
not yet divested of the feelings and resentments 
of a conquered people. The honour of living 
under a free government, and the blessing of a 
representative constitution, have not entirely re^ 
conciled them to the British dominion. That 
devoted and insurmountable attachment to his 
own country and his own countrymen^ which; 
forms almost the only good characteristic of the. 
French nation, and adheres to the native and the 
descendant of France, in all situations and under 
all vicissitudes of fortune, is a prominent feature 
in theCanadian character. The inhabitants of Ca- 
nada have a strong affection for the land of their 
forefathers; they exult in the successes of France, 
and are dazzled by the military renown of hef 
present ruler. So prevalent -is this sentiment, 
that a traveller meets with a Napoleon in almost* 
ieyery French family in Canada. The necessity 
of guarding a people animated! by such senti- 
ments, against all intercourse with Frenchmen, 
is felt and acted oh by the British govef riment j 
and ho Frenchman is,' on any account, permit- 
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ted to enter the province of Canada. Is it hot 
obvious, that if Canada were taken possession of 
by the Americans, die case would be totally al- 
tered ; and that the impassable barrier which at 
present protects that province, not only against 
French invasion, but against French intrigue, 
would be totally removed ? Hie instant that Ca- 
nada fell into the hands of the Americans, 
trance would consider it as her own prize: die 
ruthless Usurper would hail the event as the first 
step towards die extension of his dominion ov& 
the new world ; and would smile at the infa- 
tuation of a people who. were so essentially ser- 
ving him at the expence of their own ruin* 
French emissaries would be immediately dis- 
patched to Canada ; a French squadron, carry-, 
Ing a French army, might possibly find its way 
across the Atlantic; and the Canadians, who dis- 
like the Americans still more than die British^ 
would flock to those favourite banners, which, 
after bring invisible for 46 years, were again 
floating in die western hemisphere Canada, i» 
short if conquered by the Americans, wft&ld 
speedily fall into the hands of the Freofch ; and 
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evfen admitting that the Americans were able 
again to wrest it from their perfidious allies, the 
result would ±>e, that they had embarked in one 
Moody contest to conquer, and in another bloody 
contest to reconquer a province, of which the 
possession, in any circumstances, would be ra- 
ther hurtful than beneficial to their interests ; and 
of which the possession at present by the Bri- 
tish government, is the only means of prevent- 
ing the French from getting a footing on the 
continent of America, and repeating in the new 
world, that scene of usurpation, devastation, and 
bloodshed, which is not yet concluded in the 
old Those Americans who are serious in wish- 
ing for a war with Britain, and thirst for the 
conquest of Canada, seem little to consider what 
a curse the triumph of their arms in this mad 
undertaking, would necessarily prove, not on- 
ly to themselves but to the world at large. The 
immense importance of Canada, in this point 
of view, even to the interests of Britain, must 
be obvious to every one who bestows a mo-; 
ment's consideration on the subject It ought; 
in feet, to be regarded as tone of the most pre* 
cious jewels of the British crown. , 



The ootr particular, in. which the intellk 
omce, last received &om America, is more^ 
jfr rming ^ than what has preceded it, is the very 
large majority, by which the hostile resolutions 
have been carried through the House of R&- 
preventatives. This, however, is satisfactorily 
enough accounted for by the report, now pre- 
valent, that the minority in Congress .have re- 
sorted to the desperate expedient of supporting, 
instead of opposing, all the measures of govern- 
ment ; in the hope, that theirvioleijce may plunge 
die country into some difficulty, that may pro- 
duce a change of administration. After a long 
and. severe struggle, finding all their efforts to 
resist the baneful policy pursued by the govern- 
ment, only attended by fresh disappointments 
and defeats, the federalists, it is said, have de- 
termined to try the experiment, of giving, for 
a time, full scope to the violence of the govern- 
ment, and thus affording the people an oppor- 
tunity of feeling the evils, which . they are liv- 
able or unwilling to foresee, must infallibly re- 
sult from the policy of their present rulers. If 
this account is true, some great event may be 
5 
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considered as at hand. A change of the Ame- 
rican administration would be one of the most 

% fortunate events, that could happen, both for 
America and England. But if this consequence 
failed to result from the concurrence of the fe- 
deralists in the hostile measures of government, 

, there is much danger, that a declaration of war 
would be followed by a dismemberment rf the 
Union. 



i$tb April, 1812. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.. 



[To prevent this pamphlet from swelling to too great a 
bulk, a few of the less important articles of the con- 
stitution are omitted.] 



We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the United States of America. — 

ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. — All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a senate and house of representatives. 

Sect. 2. — The house of representatives shall be com* 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several states; and the electors in each 
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state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States ; and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he 
shall be chosen. 

Representatives, and direct taxes, shall be apportion** 
ed among the several states which may be included 
within this union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enume- 
ration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and with* 
in every subsequent term of ten years, in such a manner 
as they shall by law direct. The number of represen- 
tatives shall not exceed one for fcvery thirty thousand, 
but each state shall have at least one representative; and 
until such enumeration shall be made, the state of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachu- 
setts eightj &c. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speak* 
ex, and other officers, and shall hav6 the sole power of 
impeachment 

Sect. 3.— The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have at* 
tained to the age of thirty years* and been nine years a ci- 
tizen of the United States ; and who shall not, when elect- 
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ed, be an inhabitant of the state for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be presi- 
dent of the senate, but shall have no vote unless they 
shall be equally divided. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the president of the 
United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Sect. 4. — The times, place, and manner of holding 
election for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators. 

Sbct. 5. — Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

Sbct. 6. — The senators and representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascertain- 
ed by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States, 

No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil of- 
fice under the authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; and no per- 
son holding any office under the United States shall be 
a member of either house during his continuance in 
office. 

Sbct. 7.— All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
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in the house of representatives ; but the senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed in the house of re- 
presentatives and the senate, shall, before it becomes a 
Jaw, be presented to the president of the United States ; 
-and if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in which it 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the ob- 
jections, to the other house, by which it shall also be re- 
considered, and, if approved by two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by [yeas and nays, 
and. the names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill shall be entered on the journal of each house, re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the pre- 
sident within ten days, Sundays excepted, after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, 
by their adjournment, prevent its return, in which case 
, it shall not be a law. 

Sect. 8. — The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 

the several states, and with the Indian tribes; . 
To establish the uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
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form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the, United States; 
To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of fo- 
reign coin; and fix the standard of weights and mea- 
sures, 8tc. , 
No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
.States; and no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state* 

ARTICLE II. 

Sect. 1. — The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of America ; he shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together 
with the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to 
the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no senator or representative,' or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote, by ballot, for two persons, of whom one at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all persons voted 
for, and. the number of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign, certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of 
government of the United States, directed to the presi- 
dent of the senate. The president of the senate shall, 
in the presence of the senate, and house of representa- 
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tires, open all the certificates, and the votes shall thea 
be counted* 

The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such a number be a majority of elect- 
ors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have 
snch majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the house of repsesentatives shall immediately choose, 
by ballot, one of them for president; and if no person 
bave a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, 
the said house shall, in the like manner, choose the pre- 
sident. In every case, after the choice of the presi- 
dent, the person having -the greatest number of votes of 
the electors, shall be the vice-president :* but if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the 
senate shall choose from them, by ballot, the vice-pre- 
sident* 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation, which shall neither be encrea- 
sed nor diminished during that period for which he shall 
bave been elected, and be shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them.f 

Sect. fi. — The president shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the mi- 
litia of the several states, when called into the actual ser- 
vice of the United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the execu- 
tive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices ; and he shall have power to 

* This fe now altered. Tbe electors vote for president and vjme- • 
president separately. 

f The president's salary is at present 25,000 dollars per annum, 
about £6000 sterling. 
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grant reprieves and pardon* for offence* against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with theadvioeand con- 
sent of th* senate) to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the senators present concur ; and he shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other offi- 
cers of the United Stales, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be esta- 
blished by law. 

Sect. 3.— The president shall, from time to time, 
give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient: he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, 
or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; he 
shrill receive ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Sficr. 4. — The president, vice-president, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from of- 
fice on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE HI. 
Sect. 1. — The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such infe- 
rior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish* The judges, both of the supreme 
And inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
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behaviour, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation, which: shall not be diminished 
during their cod tinuaace 1 in office* 

Sect. &. — The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this, constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and, treaties joade*. or <wbiQh 
shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affect* 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; .to dis- 
putes, to which the United States shall .be a party ; to 
disputes between two or more states; between * a. state 
and citizens of another state ; between citizens of the 
same state, claiming lands under grants of different 
states ; and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

The trials, of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury, and such trials shall be held in 
the state where the said crimes shall have been commit- 
ted ; but when not committed within any of the United 
States, the trials shall be at such place or places .as the 
Congress may by law have directed*. 

Sect. 3. — Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them/ or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life 
of the person attainted. 
t 

* This is now altered. See Amendments to the Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. 1.— Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other state. And the Congress may, by 
general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof* r- ; • 

Sect. 3. — The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in each of 
the several states. . 

- Sect. 3. — New states may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this union, but no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor 
any state be formed by the junction of two or more 
states, or parts of states, without the consent of the le- 
gislatures of the states concerned, as well as of the Con- 
gress. '.''''" 
* Sect. 4. — The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this union, a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive power, 
when the legislature cannot be convened, against do- 
mestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution, or on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several states, or by conventions of 
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three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as va- 
lid against the United States nnder this constitution, 
as nnder the confederation. 

This constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every state shall be bound there* 
by, anything in the constitution, or law of any state,, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several state legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several states, shall be bound, by oath 
or affirmation, to support this constitution ; but no relfc 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the convention of nine states shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution, 
between the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in the convention, by the unanimous consent of 
the states present, the 17 th day of September, in 
the year of our Lord 1787/ and of the independence 
of the United States of America the twelfth- In 
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witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our 
names* 

George Washington, President, and 
Deputy of Virginia. 

John Langdon. 

Nicholas Gilman, &c. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 
No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner prescribed by law. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or af- 
firmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous, crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of the grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any 
person be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be witness against liimself ; nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or properly, without due pro- 
cess of law ; nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation, 

ARTICLE VI. 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, to be confronted 
, with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. 
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ttTOW vii, 

In suits at common law, Tjvhen t(ie vajug. ^ contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dpUara, tjhe fight of trial by 
jury shajl be preserved ,• and nq fac| tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise re-examined la apy cour| of the Uni- 
ted States than according tp the rule| o$ ^he common 
law. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor expeq&rfe 
fines imposed, nor cruel nof unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the constitution of pertain rights,, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people, 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to tfy e people. 

ARTICLE XI. 
The judicial power of the JJnfted States shall not be 
construed to extend to any s,uit in law or equity, com* 
menced or prosecuted against one of the Upited States 
by citizens of another state, <pr by ci^ns os subjects of 
any foreign state. 
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BEMABKS ON THE FOREGOING TABLE, 



By the constitution of the United States, it was provi- 
ded that there should be sent to the House bf Representa- 
tives, not less than one member for every thirty thousand 
' inhabitants throughout the union. It was found, however* 
that an adherence to this rule would render the House 
of Representatives too numerous, and the number of in* 
habitants sending one member to Congress has there- 
fore been raised from thirty to thirty-three thousand. 
Such, however, has been the increase of population, that, 
in spite of the increase of the number of persons send- 
ing one member to Congress, the whole number of the, 
House of Representatives has risen, since the establish- 
ment of the constitution, from about 120 to 181 mem- 
bers. At the next census, the numbers of the house 
will be still farther increased, although the' number of 
persons for whom each member is returned will also bo 
still further increased. 
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APPENDIX,— No, III. 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
According to the Ceneuttdtm in the Years 1790, 1800, and 1810. 



States. 



Virginia, * - 
New York, - 
ffeofisyittnta, - 
Massachusetts, 
Maine, - - - 
Morth CatoUna, 
South Carolina, 
Kentucky, - - 
MarylAd, - - 
Connecticut, - 

Georgia, - - 
New Jersey, • 
QWo, * - - 
Vermont, - - 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, - 
Delaware, - - 



Orleans, 
Mississippi, 
Iudiana, •- 
Columbia, 
Louisiana, • 
Illinois, 
Michigan, - 






747,010 
840,120 
434,373 [ 



1790. 




1810. 



393,751 
249/>73 
73,677 
319,728 ; 
237,946 

82,548 
184,169 

85,536 

141,885 

68,825 

59,096 



478,105 
345>5»i 
220,959 
349,692 
251,002 
105,602 
162V686 
211,149 

154,465 

183,858 

69,122 

64,273 



965,079 
959,220 
810,163 
72,0407 70. 745 
228,705$ °' 7 * 
563,626 
414,935 
406,511 
380,646 

'261,942 
261,727 

: 252,433 
245,562 
330,760 

. 217,913 

214,414 

76,931 

* 72,674 



TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 




76^56 
40^352 
24,520 
24,023 
20,845 
12,282 
4,762 



Total, 5,303,66l|| Total, 7,238,421 
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REMARKS QJN THE FOREGOIKO TABJiB. 



The foregoing Table may suggest some curkms ob- 
servations ©a the rapidity with which population in- 
creases in America. It will fee observed, that though 
tte pApifrtionef aH the states has increased much be- 
tween the years 1790 and 18 10, the soother* states have 
advanced faster thou the northern, and the westetu 
states fastest *»f. all. . The increase of Kentucky in par- 
ticular, wonW be almost incredible, were it not attested 
by unexceptionable documents. Ufa* Adam Smith, about 
the year 1772, stated, that the population of the United 
States doubled in 55 years. On reference to -the fore** 
going Table, it will be found, that in *he twenty 
years elapsing between 1790 and 1810, the population 
of Kentucky has nearly sextupled. In 1790, it waa 
73,677, and *8>10, it was 406,511 . It is fair to observe, 
however, that this unprecedented increase of Kentucky 
is to be ascribed not only to the rapid reproduction aJ- 
. nays occasioned by abundance of land, and unrestrained 
freedom, but also to the numerous and frequent emigra- 
tions which hove taken place from the older and more 
fully peopled atates, into that fertile and growing re- 
gion. This, while it swells the population of Kentucky, 
lessens ^proportionately that of the other states* 

The .great towns have advanced with no less rapidity 
than the country at large. In the year 1756, New York 
had 10,881 inhabitants. In 1800, it bad 60,489; and 
in 1810, it had 93,914, a number equal to the whole po- 
pulation of the state in 1753. - 

It will be observed, that in the foregoing Table, Vir- 
ginia is placed at the head of the Union ; her popular 
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tion having all along entitled her to that pre-eminence. 
New York, however, has been hastening to overtake her 
competitor; and it is understood, that in the course of 
next year, the population of New York will exceed that 
of Virginia. She will send, therefore, more members to 
Congress, and will henceforth be regarded as the lead- 
ing state in the union. — (See App. No. II.) This cir- 
cumstance, while it will increase the ill-will whiqh the 
Virginians have always borne to the northern parts of 
the union, will favour the elevation of Mr De Witt 
Clinton to the presidential dignity. It is understood, 
that Mr Madison will be re-elected at the next elec- 
tion; but on the expiry of his second four years, it is 
thought likely, that the eastern and middle states will 
stssert the right which th£ir increasing population and 
wealth bestow on them to give a president to the Uni- 
ted States. Of the four Presidents America has hi- 
therto had, three have been Virginians, and one has 
been a native of New England. In the course of four or 
five years New York will, in every point of view, be well 
entitled to nominate a president of the United States; 
and Mr Oe Witt Clinton is already designated for that 
important office. This gentleman is nephew to the pre- 
sent vice-president of the United States ; of a family 
that has great influence in the state of New York, and 
has always been attached to the republican party. . 
Whatever, therefore, may be the sentiments of Mr Clin- 
ton with regard to Great Britain, it is likely, that in the 
exercise of the chief magistracy of the union, he would 
shew more regard to the interests of commerce than has 
fceen manifested by the Virginian oligarchy, that has so 
long swayed the councils of America 



NOT E S. 



NOTES. 



Note A> Page 15. 

Tirfc praise 'here bestowed on the federal constitution, is not 
fhconshit^nt wMh (be bad effects fesoribed in a subsequent part 
of »fliese letters fo the universal suflVage and total want of he- 
Teflifcatfy aristocracy, which ate its distinguishing features. 
However great ttiese defects nitty be considered man ab* 
stmdt View, it is cierteift that no government, which could by 
&fy $os*fW!ity have T>eeh established in the United States, 
Wtttild lave been frfce from ihettk. No government could have 
be^ established in thait country, Hvh4dh was not founded on the 
basis of elective ma#s*rdcy, tttd the almost universal diffusion 
bTflie elective fVancWse. it fe Understood that General HamiU 
tife, Who Was 'a friend in tfie abstract <to monarchical govern* 
fciieiit, actually proposed a government founded upon that mo«- 
tiel in the convention of 1787; tmt the proposal was rejected, 
because tlie'majotfty'of *He convention were satisfied that Ame- 
Tick did nUt ^osseis ^he recjiirdite^nitttdrittls either for a monar* 
^chy ot fdr l an aristocracy, which is -the necessary attendant of a 
Tkontircliy. 'vVhdtever may be the defects of the American 
fcdtistftdtion, l it ts undeniable that to purely republican form 
lias conttibdte^ 'materially <to the rapid growth of the Ameri* 
cah States. The Effects imputed, in a subsequent part of these 
Letters, to its democratical nature, in favouring the introduction 

9 
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of an illiberal policy into the councils of America, and of ex- 
cluding from these councils the leaders of that highly estimable 
body to which it owes its existence, are such as its founders 
probably did not foresee ; and if they had foreseen* they could 
not possibly haye prevented. 

Doctor Mason of New York, in the eloquent funeral oration 
which he delivered on the death of General Hamilton, thus cha- 
racterizes the qualities which that great man desiderated in die 
federal constitution :* " Not such indeed as Hamilton wished, 
" but such as he could obtain, and as the states would ratify, 
" is the federal constitution^. His ideas of a government, which 
" should elevate the character, preserve the unity, and perpe- 
" tuate the liberties of America, went beyond the provisions of 
" that instrument. Accustomed to view men as they are, and to 
-" judge of what they will be from what they have ever been, 
?' he distrusted any political order, which admits the baneful 
" charity of supposing them to be what they ought to be. He 
" knew how ay^se they are from even wholesome, restraint; 
" how obsequious to flattery ; how easily deceived by misrepre- 
'< sentation ; how parjtial, how vehement, how capricious. He 
" knew that vanity, the love of distinction, js, inseparable from 
," man; that if it be not turned into. 4 channel, useful to tljego- 
" vernment, it will force a channel fox, jgrelf; .gpdJf /Cut off from 
" other egress, will issue in the most cpryugt^pf all ari#pcra- 
" cies^r-rthe aristocracy of monejr. A system which he would 
u have entirely approved, would probably keep in their pjpoe? 
" those little men who aspire to be great; would withdraw 
" much fuel from the passions ofjthe multitude; would diminish 
" the materials which the worthless employ for,tl\eir owb ag- 
*< grandizement; would crown peace at home with respectabi- 
'* Uty abroad ; but would never infringe the liberty of an honest 
" man. Convinced that the natural tendency of things is to an 
" encroachment by the States on the union; that their en- 
" croachments will be formidable as they.augment their wealth 
" and population; and consequently that the vigour of the ge- 
?' neral government will be impaired, b a very near proportion. 
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« with the incrette of its difficulties; he anticipated the day 
'* when it should pettsh in the conflict tf local interesf and of 
" local pride. The divine mercy grant that his prediction may 

* not be verified 1 

" But whatever fears he entertained for the ultimate safety 
" of the federal constitution, it is, in every respect, so prefer- 

* able to the old confederation, and its rejection would have 
" been so extremely hazardous, that he exerted all his talents 
" and influence in its support. In the papers signed Publius, 
" (the Federalist, see note B,) which compress the experience 
** of ages, and pour original light on the science t>f government, 
*' his genius has left a manual for the future statesman. And 
." they will be read with deeper interest when it is considered 

" that, eloquent and powerful as they are, they were written 
" under the pressure of business, amidst the conversation of 
" friends, and the interrogatories of clients. 

" His voice co-operated with his pen. In the convention of 
" this State, which met to deliberate on the federal constitution, 
"he was always heard with awe, perhaps with conviction, 
" though not always with success. But when the crisis arri- 
«* ved— when a vote was to determine whether New York was 
u to retain or relinquish her place in the union ; and preceding 
*« occurrences made it probable that she would chuse the worst 
" part of the alternative, Hamilton arose in redoubled strength: 
u he argued, he remonstrated, he entreated, he warned, he 
** painted, till apathy itself was moved, and the most relentless 
" of human things, a pre-concerted majority, was staggered and 
*' broken. Truth was again victorious, and New York enrolled 
. " herself under the federal standard.*' 

Note B, Page 17. 
* The Mowing quotation from the Edinburgh Review contains 
a just eutogium on the Federalist: — " The best account of this 
u constitution is to be found in a publication called theFede* 
u r&listy written principally by the late General Hamilton,-^ 
" work little known in Europe, but which exhibits an extent 
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" and precision of information, a profundity of research* and 
'< an acuteness of understanding, which would have idone' fee 
u *»ur to the most illustrious statesmen of antien* or modertf 
«• times "— Edinburgh Review, No. XXIV. Art. 13. Vi 

Note C, Page 16. * '« 

The question regarding the efficacy and importance of ftie 
atate governments is one of the most carious and difficult con- 
nected with lire internal pontics of America. By one «et of po- 
liticians 'the value of these sovereignties seems to have been as 
much over-rated as by another it lias been decried. Those Ame- 
ricans, who, daring the time that the federal constitution was un- 
derlie consideration of the states, affected to regard every power 
trad privilege proposed to be transferred from the state sovereign- 
ties to the general government, as an encroachment on public li- 
berty, certainly propagated erroneous doctrines. The federal 
constitution could not be invested with powers sufficient to ena- 
ble it to serve the purposes of a national government, but by 
stripping the state legislatures of a certain number of their func- 
tions. While they were divested however of all those functions 
that are subservient to the administration of the foreign affairs of 
4he nation^ they were left in undisturbed possession of all such 
prerogatives as are essential to the management of their own 
internal concerns, — to the protection of the liberty, lives, and 
property of their citizens. The state governments, therefore, 
*rere only deprived of those powers which could be better ei- 
ercised by a general government than by themselves : and such 
a transference of authority could be reprobated by none, 'but 
those who were willing to sacrifice the interests of their coun- 
try to their own present popularity. 

Those reasoners again seem to be equally in the wrong, who 
^consider the state governments as still possessed of too much 
strength and efficacy, and as being little better than seminaries 
•of sedition, which sooner or later will be the'means of severing 
4he union. They would, therefore, abolish the state sovereign- 
ties! and incorporate the whole American people into one na- 
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twa and one name. This plan* however, seems to originate 
other in erroneous, views of the subject, or ignorance of the lo- 
cal circumstances of the country. It well deserves considers^ 
tioa, whether in so extensive a continental nation as the United 
States, the union of all the powers of sovereignty in one cen- 
tral government, could terminate in anything else than despot* 
ism* After the lapse of a certain period at least, this would 
infallibly be the result. It would seem, therefore, that it is only 
in consequence of the salutary check formed by the state sove- 
reignties on the general government, that the existence of a re- 
publican constitution, in so extensive a territory as that of 
America, can be rendered at all possible. In regard to tfie 
compatibility of a free government with a widely extended ter- 
ritory, America seems to derive the same advantages from thfr 
three circumstances of her remote situation, her thin popular 
tion, and her federal constitution, which Great Britain enjoys 
from the single circumstance of her insular situation. 

The author is humbly of opinion, that there is no inconsist- 
ency between what is here stated respecting the advantages of 
the federal form of the American government, and what is ad- 
vanced in the second letter with regard to the inconvenden&ies 
of its federal form. He believes that the federal form of the 
American government, by which the functions of government 
are divided between the general and state sovereignties, is, in 
all the circumstances of the case, a wise and even a necessary 
arrangement ; and from this wise and necessary arrangement, 
he also believes, and is not without hopes his induced his read- 
ers to believe, that the inconveniencies detailed in the second 
letter do actually result. 

Note D, Page 54. 
During the first year of the embargo, the distresses occa- 
sioned by this commercial suicide were gradually undermining 
the democratic party in the northern parts of the union, and 
paving the way for the restoration of the federalists to power. 
The democrates were aware of this danger, and at the first elec- 
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tion that occurred, after' the imposition of die embargo, gave , 
out among the electors, that the commercial restrictions under • 
which the country then laboured were speedily to be removed. 
Nothing could be farther from the intentions of government; 
but the circulation of this report was, for the time, materially 
serviceable to their party. 

Note E, Page 6i* 
In the remarks on No. III. of the Appendix, the reader will 
find explained the ascendancy which Virginia has hitherto al- 
ways maintained in the union, but which is henceforth likely 
to be the attribute of New York. The expansive power of the 
free and industrious population of the. northern and. middle 
states, is at last exerting its due influence ; and the southern 
states will no longer enjoy that predominance which they have 
hitherto had, partly in consequence of the representation in 
. Congress which the constitution permits them to have for their 
slaves. 

Note F, Page 69. 

As a specimen of the language held by the democratic ora- 
tors on the subject of Great Britain, the reader may take the* 
following extract of a speech made by Mr Williams of Nortfc 
Carolina, in the debate that took place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 21st of January, 1812, on the question respect- 
ing the increase of the naval establishment of the United States. 

Mr Williams said, " a navy was unnecessary. The exist-. 
* ence of the nation depended no more on a naval establish- 
" ment, than on a system of air-balloons. We were born as. a. 
" nation without a navy ; we were triumphantly brought 
" through the revolution without a navy ; and had since risen 
" to grandeur and acquired, an unparalleled amount of mercan- 
" tile tonnage and prosperity, without one ; and he. therefore. 
" inferred that we could now do without. A navy was unsafe ; 
u . it had always deceived the best hopes of the best people on 
" earth, who had depended on a navy for its protection and sup- 
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u port When his learned colleague, (MrCheves,.) than whom 
u no man was better rfead, had alluded to the naval powers of 
" Venice, Genoa, and Holland, he had forgotten Switzerland, 
" who had no navy, and who maintained her liberties and in- 
u dependence for 200 years after Venice was destroyed. Na- 
" vies had preserved no nation, England excepted ; and it was 
" impossible that she could exist much longer. But/' he said, 
*< the naval force which this nation could raise, would not only 
*< be unnecessary and- unsafe, but inadequate to the purposes 
u for wfridi it was wanted. Would you, sir, leave the land 
" where ybu are omnipotent against your enemy, and launch 
" forth into the ocean to seek disgrace and discomfiture ? Great 
" Britain had lying up in ordinary vessels enough to subdue the 
" navies of the whole world, our little force included* It gave 
" him pain to extol the resources of the enemy ; but he could 
€< not conceal the truth. He wished it were otherwise. He 
" felt for the sufferings which she had inflicted on his country/ 
" They inspired him with a passion which he could too little 
" conceal. Sir, I feel a deadly hate against Great Britain. 
" Yes, sir, if the red artillery of Heaven were in my hands, Fd 
u soon drive the fast-anchored isle from i her moorings /" 

In rinother part of the same philippic, in allusion to England, 
this orator observes, " She is contending for the liberties of the 
" world ! He would as soon have expected to hear that the de- 
•" vil had espoused the cause of Christianity ! So far from fight- 
" ing for the liberties of the world, the standard of freedom had 
u never been raised in any country without l^er attempting to* 
" pull it down. If it was not foreign to his purpose, he could 
** trace her footsteps wherever she moved* marked by blood 
" and desolation,— -all the miseries of war and revengeful mas- 
" sacre have travelled in her train, into every region inhabited 
u by iftan. For whose fell cupidity were so many human he- 
" catombs sacrificed in India ? For whose more fell ambition 
" did she wage war on infancy and innocence in the west? For 
«* whom does the savage yell now wake the sleep of die cradle ? 
4< England ! Indisputably, to extend and secure the blessings 
" of liberty to the world !" 
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Note H, Pa$e 93. 
. An anecdote, which was current at the tjme of the alitor'* 
Fsoidrnre ia America, may serve to illustrate this feature of Mr 
. Jefferson's character. A noble and reverend English gentleman, 
.at that time on a tour through the United States, was ufrftedtto 
dine at the president's table. On his entrance into the clawing- 
room, as soon as the customary salutations were over, Mr Jef- 
ferson thus addressed him : " In the name of wonder, sir, what 

* can your government mean by the outrages it is continually 

* commitliag upon the American flag f » Mr -r— was at Qrst 
not a little astonished, but immediately recollecting himself an* 
flpered: !' Mr Jefferson, in the first place I am a clergyman, 
u and never discuss politics. In the second places I am an 

* Englishman, and cannot be welbpleased to hear my country 
<* spoken of with disrespect. In the third place, I am in your 
"house, and have a right to be treated with civility. 1 ' The Pre- 
sident dropped the subject* 

Note I, Page 105. 
The reader has already had a specimen of democratic elo- 
quence in the speech of Mr Williams, (see Note F.) He will 
not now be displeased to have a specimen of federal doc&jne 
m the following extract from the speech of Mr Randolph, on 
the report of the committee of foreign relations, delivered in 
the House of Representatives, on the 16th Decembers 18U> 
■ " The gentleman from Maryland had expressed surpr^e at 

* his (Mr Randolph's) manner of speaking of our origin from 
« an English stock. Could that gentleman repose his head 
" upon his pillow without returning thanks to God that he was 
" descended from English parentage ? Whence but from that 
** origin came all the blessings of life, so far as political privi* 
" leges are concerned ? To what is it owing that we are at this 
" moment deliberating under- the forms of a free representative 
" government ? Suppose we had been colonies of. any eAer 

* European nation, compare oar condition with that rf the Spa* 
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" nish, Portuguese, or French settlements in America. To' 
" what was our superiority owing f To our Anglo-Saxon race. 
" Suppose we had descended from those nations,— from the last 
" especially, which stood self-condemned, on her own con&8- 
14 sion, ate incapable of free government--huggnig her chains, 
H glorying in her shame, priding herself in the slaveys last poor 
"distinction, the splendour of her tyrant master." 

Note& Page 106; 
The tern! American Government is here used in its ordinary 
acceptation, as signifying the president and the two houses of 
Congress : and in this sense the anchor is satisfied that the doc- 
trine advanced in the text is true, that the American govem- 
ment has no serious intention of going to war with this country. 
In a more restricted sense of the term however, and under- 
standing the American government to mean the prendent-and 
llis confidential advisers, the proposition maybe advanced with 
still greater confidence* It is now perfectly understood that 
Mr Madison, and at least two of the heads of departments, 
are decidedly adverse to the measure of war. These persons, 
however violent may be their party zeal, must survey the poli- 
tical .horizon with rather a more calm and dispassionate eye, 
than the democratic majority of Congress, and must of course 
perceive the madness of such an undertaking. While it was 
proposed, therefore, by the violent partisans of war, that 25,600 
men should be ranted in contemplation of that measure, the 
president was clearly of opinion that only 10,000 should be vo- 
ted,— a number sufficient for the ordinary service of govern- 
ment, bat inadequate to the invasion of Canada. 

NoteL. Page 107. 

It may be thought incumbent on the author to state some 

special Teasons in support of the opinion .here hazarded, that a 

war with Great Britain would be apt to produce a civil war in 

America. Several reasons concur to shew the soundness of 

• tins opinion* In the first place, party spirit prevails in Amerk 
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ea to ft degree altogether unknot in Europe. Perseus ef ep» 
polite petitfoal sentiments are seldom known to mix in the or* 
-dmary intercourse of society; end Quarrels and duels are the 
frequent issue of potitiom altercations and disputes. It is im- 
possible to eefceeivfe the indignation which wtndd be exekedin 
4he minds of the fe derates by the ruling party resorting to a 
principle so totally abhorrent to federal principles, and so 
ruinous to the country, as. a war with England. In the se- 
• cond place, though die anti-federal party prevails in nearly all 
the States *f the union, it is much stronger in the Bouthenv than 
in the northern states; and the country may therefore be con- 
sidered as divided into two sectiotis, of which ofce is hostile, and 
4he oilier friendly, to Snglaad* A war with England might 
prohaWy have the efieet of tearing these secUohs asunder; and 
* civil war would probably be either the forerunner or the con- 
tequeaeeef tpeh a disjunction. Uriidly, the first e«ect ^f a war 
with Great Britain, would probably be the infliction of some 
dreadftd celemfcy *» the United States, which could not M to 
excite commotions amosg the writable pepeflace of that coim- 
liy. The bombardment of their towns for instance, would in- 
flame them with a degree of *ary, which would be productive 
of very dssfarent eflects, according to the different objects on 
which it might wreak itself; but which, m any event, would be 
the cause ef some intestine convulsion. It is not improbable, 
ttet, Kke the populace of Holland on a similar occasion, they 
might at last upbraid their rulers as the sole authors ofthe cala- 
•mities litey Weresttfering; and inflict on them a severe and ex- 
-emptery punishment for taking those very measures which they 
themselves had all along encouraged and enabled them to pur- 
sue. But it is at least equally probable, that their fury, .taking 
an opposite direction, would vent itself on die federalists, who 
would be classed indiscriminately under tim appellation oft o- 
ries, and perhaps of traitors. Toal theBeconsideratkrosmaybe 
added, that, daring the author* residence intte'couiHry, it was 
matter of common remark and apprehension, that * war with 
England would proWbly he fblktwed by tome inteflbal commo- 
tion. , 
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NoteM. Page J18. 
Mr Shqfiey, an able, enlightened, and tBoie&U ptembet of 
Congress, .(though not a federalist,) in a speech delivered ,oa 
the Sd of January last, thus points out the true qiqse to wtych 
the present c^cnmerciaJ embarrassments of the United States 
ought to be referred;^-" Sir, I fear we hpve not been sujficir 
" emiy attentive to the progress of events which h*ve passed 
" before our eyes^-^events which have effected a radical change 
" in the aspect of the civilised world. We have attributed 4he 
" injuries and indignities which we have experienced to causes 
" distinct from the true opes, — we have supposed, that to the 
"abstract and individual injustice of the men whp are the n>» 
*' lers of Great Britain and France* was to be traced all our 
" evils ^ when,, in fact, that injustice was the inevitable result of 
? existing circumstances, and when the true sources hj much 
? * deeper. The present state of the European world js tbepri- 
u nary cause from which those principles, that have so serious* 
•«,Jj aflepted our commerce, have received their origin. And 
« to me it appears va^n, to expect tb^t our neutral rights wiU 
* l beresped^l, untii the causes which have subverted every 
" vulnerable principle, once a rule of conduct between nations, 
" shall no longer exist We may make arrangements with 
" France for the revocation of her decrees, ^nd with England 
" for. the revocation of her. Orders in Council ; but there will 
" be no permanent security;, we must participate in the evils 
" (^n some shape) which have fallen on the community of id* 
* vHia»4 Wft*" 

NoteN. Pagel2L 
, The following quotation from Mr Shea's speech, places, 
in a striking point of view, the small importance of the object 
6v whicJji the Americans propose going to war with this coimr 
jry, as well ps. the immense importance of the trade which they 
woul4 necessarily sacrifice by thatwfuv " Sir, the nominal repeal 
« of the Orders in Co^c&js not your objexU Itisthesubstajv* 
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" tial commercial benefit/ which you conceive will follow that 
u act, that finWthe essence of the controversy. ?fce unmolested 
4 * commerce to France and her dependencies, hi the boon for 
"which you are going to war. This fo the real object, disguis^ 
^ it as you will. And it is not the commerce which we formerly 
«' enjoyed (as gentlemen would seem to suppose) which is hi 
«* controversy. Your export commerce to France now consists 
"of our own products only, as appears by the letter of die 
" French minister on your table. I say out onm products, be- 

* cause I suppose the privilege which has been graciously ex- 
« tended to us of exporting other articles in certain eases, un- 
« der French licences, will scarcely be insisted on a* being any 
4 * thing else but an indignity. The municipal regulations which* 
« have been substituted for the Berlin decree, so flu* as respects 
« the practical eflect, have destroyed by far the most profitable 
« and important branch of our trade to the French empire,—' 
« which consisted in the product and manufactures of other 

* countries. Our merchants were in the habit of exporting to 
u the West Indies our flour, beef, pork, live stock, lumber, 4 &c., 

* for which fliey received, in return* the products of those 
« islands. The surplus beyond the consumption of thi» coon* 
" try was exported to the continent of Europe, forwhidn we 
« received in return, French wines, brandies, silks, German 
" linens, and bills on London. Of so much more intportance*wa& 
« tbfe export trade to us than that of our own products,' that in 
" 1807, before the British Orders in Council existed, the do^ 
« mestk exports to France (including Belgium) amounted* td 
" about two millions seven hundred thousand dollate only,- while 
« the amount of exports to the same country, of foreign manu- 
" factures and products (chiefly colonial) was nearly ten mil-' 
" lions. In the same year thle whole of our domestic exports 
" to every part of the world, amounted to about forty-eight' 
" milkons and a half, of which the amount I have stated was 
" exported to France, and about twenty-eight mMKons to Great 
« Britain, and her possessions and dependencies in the four 
" quarters of the globe. Since that time she has* acquired the 
« French West Indies, the Isles of France and Bourbon in the 
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*< Indian Ocean, the Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch posses* 
*f. sions in Asia and America. To these countries in 1 807, while 
*' under their former dependence, the exports of domestic pro- 
s' ducts from the United States amounted to upwards of four 
" millions of dollars : so that estimating our exports to Great 
<* Britain, and her present possessions and dependencies, as they 
*< stood, in 1 807, the amount would be about thirty-two millions, 
<< above two-thirds of the whole amount of our domestic ex* 

V ports to every part of the world. Thus, while we are about 
*' engaging in a war for commerce, we abandon the greater, ab<« 

V solutely-r-and contend tor the lesser. We relinquish our com* 
«« mere© with Great Britain and her possessions at the threshold,* 
" (for during hostilities I presume we shall have none,) and go 
" to war/pr what toe can get—of the commerce of France-, 
" Italy, Holland, Hamburgh, and the Hanse Towns. I leave 
¥ Spain and Portugal, and their American provinces, out of the 

V question, as the fate of those countries hangs in suspense. * 
" But this is not all* We may expect to see, and the day is 

'< not distant, when the dominions of France shall not afford us 
"a market for a single article, but all commerce with her shall 
'* either be interdicted by her own government, or abandoned 
* by our merchants as unworthy their pursuit. Ever since the 
« date of the Berlin Decree, and the prostration of the Prussian 
" monarchy, those who gave themselves the trouble to think — 
"and could think, saw that a great and radical change in the 
H . state of Europe was intended by the imperial cobquerot, who 
" wield? the destinies of the continent. Whatever the ultimate 
" object might be, it was early perceivable— that that mutual 
" dependence which, exists between commercial states, so far 
" as it respected the French empire, was about to be dissolved,' 
*<>and that it was to be dependent no longer upon foreign na- 
H.tkftgiroaoy supplies. To this, every regulation, («x-territo- 
'< rial or. municipal,) adopted by its government, ha* kept a 
'< ateady eye. They are now staring you fijH in the face. You 
'? see your trade in the colonial products, formerly the most 
H profitable branch of our foreign commerce, totally annihila- 
•' ted. The consumption of your tobacco, a great staple of the 
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'* middle states, reduced to one fifteenth of the whole quantity 
" consumed in France— and that monopolized by the French " 
"government, which pays your merchants what its rapacity 
u dictates. You see your cotton, onee the great and profitable 
"staple of the south, subjected to such enormous impost du- 
* ties— as almost amount to a prohibition — for the avowed pur- 
" pose of encouraging the culture of that article in Italy and 
" the south of France ; your flour and provisions find no mar* 
** ket there, because she has a surplus of her own production, 
*' The other articles in which we are permitted to trade, are so 
*f inconsiderable in value, that they form no serious item in the 
* " account. Besides all this, you see your merchants, after ha- 
«' ving submitted to the injustice of French regulations, and 
«' the .rapacity of French officers, compelled to invest the tittle 
*« remnants of the proceeds of their cargoes in French sflks,' 
<* wines, and brandies, in regulated proportions. Sir, this detail 
" ought to convince us, that a commerce thus shackled and ii* 
" raited, is not worthy the crusade which is meditated, and that 
" the prospect as to its future value is still more gloomy. Ibe- 
'* lieve, were the Orders in Council repealed to-morrow, otir 
<* commerce to France would not be worth two millions, and, 
" circumscribed as it already is, as long as the anti-commercial 
" system continues, we may expect that it will daily diminish. 9 ^ 

NoteO. PagelSS. * 

The following remarks by the same eloquent statesman, who' 
is quoted in the last two notes, place in a still clearer fight, if* 
any thing were wanting to do so, the folly of the proposal on 
the part of some of the Americans to go to war with this coon-' 
try: — 

• " I have said that I did not believe that the number of men 
" requisite for the conquest of the British provinces can be 
" raised. Much reliance has been placed on volunteers, and I 
" have heard of many myself who are ready to march to Cana- 
" da, but it happens they are all ve im te er aflk&Sy men who 
" wish to aggrandise themselves by the enterprise* There are 
?' no volunteer private* It cannot be seriously supposed #fci 
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" our formers' sona will leave Iheir own, htitaea, where corape* 
M tency and ease reward their industry, to march to Canada to 
" make conquest of those frozen regions. The same remarks 
" are applicable to the army of regulars proposed to be raised. 
" You will have officers enough } but where are the prirates to 
" be got? The honourable member from Pennsylvania, (Mr 
" Findley,) gave us yesterday, a clear and practical demonstra- 
(< tion that our own country did not furnish the materials for 
" an army. We have a surplus of land and a deficiency of la- 
" bouf. Every person who will labour can obtain a competency, 
*\ in the enjoyment of which he is a free man — subject to the 
" control, and under the dominion of no mortal being. Will 
" any but the most corrupt, profligate, idle, or inconsiderate, 
" exchange this state of independence for the ranks of an ar- 
" my, where he loses every thing valuable to man ; where he be- 
" comes a part of a great machine, and must move and act as 
" others please ; where he exposes his back to the lash for acts 
". which, in any other state, would be perfectly innocent ? I 
" answer no ! Our country is not the place where the materials 
" for an army intended for such purposes abound ; and I thank 
11 God it is so. It is the most conclusive evidence of the happy 
'f state of society, and the prosperity of our people, (which t 
"hope may long continue.) Were there any thing wanting to 
41 prove the difficulty of obtaining men for such an army, that 
" portion of our history to which I before had reference, would 
" clearly establish the fact. The twelve additional regiment* 
u which were directed to be raised in 1798, were not half filled 
" up when the army was disbanded, though eighteen months 
• f had elapsed from the passing of the law. I hesitate not to 
" predict, that the 25,000 men proposed to be raised by this 
H bill will not be raised in three years. 91 
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logy, &a— List of Patents— Original Account of an Attempt to rescue 
La Fayette from the Prison of Obnutz — Observations on Bonaparte's 
Miliary Tactics— Account of the Bell-Rock Light-house— Original 
Letters of Shenstone, David Hume, and Joseph Spence— Account of 
the present State of Criticism— The Inferno of Altisidora, a Vision- 
Original Poetry* including the Vision of Don Roderick, by Mr Walter 
Scott; and the Bridal of Ferrandez, by Mr Soutbey— List of Books 
published, and General Index. In Two Volumes, price 24s. bds. 
\* The VOLUMES for 1810, will be published speedily. 

15. The WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE, in Twelve Volumes Fool, 
•cap 8vo, handsomely printed and hot-pressed, price Si. 13s. boards* 

Also, by the same Author, 

16. The MEMOIRS of a CAVALIER, Two Vols, 12s. bds. 

17. HISTORY of COLONEL JACK, Two Vob. 12s. bds. 

18. ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN SINGLETON, Two Vols. 12s, 
boards. 

39. NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, Two Vols. 12s. 
Boards. 

$o. HISTORY of the PLAGUE in LONDON, 6s. bds. 

21. THOMSON'S SEASONS, and POEMS ; with a Life of the 
Author. Beautifully printed in Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. boards. • 

22. FERGUSON'S ASTRONOMY, explained upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Principles, with Notes and Supplementary Chapters, adapted to 
the present State of the Science, By David Brewster^ L.L.D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S.E. In Two Volumes 8vo, and one 4to'Volume of 
Ptyes, price 36s. 

9S. The FAMILY LEGEND, a Tragedy, by JOANNA BAILLtE, 
the second edition, price Ss. 6d. sewed. 

24. HOGARTH'S WORKS Complete, with 90 Plates, and an Ac* 
count of his Life, in Two Volumes Royal 8vo, pice sL 12s* boards. 

25. POEMS, by ANNA SEWARD, with Extracts from her Lite- 
rary Correspondence, and a Biographical Memoir by WALTER 
SCOTT, Esq. Beautifullyr^tedinThree Volumes 8 vo. Price 31s. 6d. 
boards; 

26. An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT CULDEES, 
by JOHN JAMIESON, DJ). F.R.S.E. and S.A. Author of an " Ely. 
mological Dictionary of the Scottish Language," &c In One Volume 
Quarto, with Engravings, price }1. lis. 6d. boards. 

27. SECRET HI8TORY of the COURT of JAMES the FIRST * 
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Court and Character of King James— Aulicus CoquinansB— Sir Ed* 
ward Peyton's Divine Catastrophe of the House of Stuart, Ac. with 1 
Notes and Introductory Remarks ; and an Appendix, containing the 
Court and Kitchin of Joan Cromwell. Handsomely printed in Two/ 
Volumes 8vo, with curious fac simile Engravings, price 24s. boards.— 
A few Copies on Royal Paper, price Two Guineas. 

28. SERMONS by Dr CRAIG, late Minister of St Andrew's Church, 
Glasgow : the Third Edition, with Additions. In Two Volumes 8vo, 
price 15s. boards. 

29. An ESSAY on the LIFE and CHARACTER of JESUS 
CHRIST, by Dr GRAIG. The Third Edition, price Ts. 6d. boards. 

SO. The WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, late Bishop of Durham, 
in Two Volumes, with a Portrait, price 18s. boards. 

31. The CASTLE of OTOANTO, with an Introductory Critical 
Dissertation : Splendidly printed in Quarto, with an Emblematical 
Engraving, price 26s. boards. 

32. A VINDICATION of the Character of the late Right Horn 
William Pitt, from the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review, price is. ad, 
sewed. 

33. OBSERVATIONS suggested by the Strictures of the Edinburgh 
Review upon Oxford, oy Henry Home Drummond, Esq. price 2s. 
sewed. 

34. ILLUSTRATIONS of the LADY of the LAKE, beautifully 
engraved by Warren, Heath, A. Smith, Engleheart, &c. from Paint- 
ings by George Cook ; Demy Copies, 15s. stitched, Royal Quarto, 
Proofs, 30s. 

35. The SHIPWRECK, by FALCONER; with an Account of the 
Author's Life:" Printed by Baliantyne, in Foolscap 8vo. and Hot- 
pressed, price 5s. boards. 

36. The CHASE, RURAL GAMES, and FIELD SPORTS, by 
SOMERVILLE; to which is petfixed, a Biographical Memoir of the 
Author j Printed uniformly with the u Seasons" and «* Shipwreck," 
in Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. boards. • " v 

3?. ESSAYS in a SERIES of LETTERS, on the following Sub- 
jects: — On a Man's writing Memoirs of himself— -on Decision of 
Character— on the Application of the Epithet Romantic— on some of 
the Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered less ac- 
ceptable to persons of cultivated taste. By JOHN FOSTER. The » 
Fourth Edition, in one thick Volume Demy Octavo, price 10s* fid, ' 
boards. - 
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58. The ISLE of PALM&and other POEMS, by JOHN WILSON, 
Esq. Mag. ColL Oxford, in One Demy too. Volume, printed in the 
most beautiful manner by Ballantyne, price 12s. boards* 
. 39. CATATONIA, ft Poem, Uluftrative of the preseqt State of ^&£n 
' in the Peninsula, too, price 2s. od. sewed* 

40. BYRON'S NARRATIVE ; with a Life of the Hon. JOHN BY- 
SON, the Author, and a review of the testimonies regarding the exist- 
ence of a Race of Giants in Patagonia. in t>ne Volume small Svo, 6s. 
hoards. 

41. TALES of the EAST, collated with the original or early Trans- 
lations, and now first arranged in an uniform Edition, with an intro- 
ductory dissertation, by HENRY WEBER, Esq. In Three Volumes 
Super-royal too, double Columns. Printed with a new Type east for 
the Work, in the most elegant manner, by Ballantyne, and Hot* 
pressed, price 31. J8s. in boards. . - 

v CONTENTS: 

Dissertation. Arabian Nights. Introductory Tale— Fable 
of the Ox, the Ass, and the Labourer— The Merchant and Genie— The 
History of the first Old Man and the Bitch— The Story of the second 
Old Man and the two black Dogs—of the Fisherman of the Grecian 
King and the Physician Douban— of the Husband and Parrot— of the 
Visier that was punished— of the young King of the Black Isles— of the 
three Calendars, Sons of Kings, and the five Ladies of Bagdad— of the 
first Calendar— of the second Calendar— of the Envious Man, and of 
him that was envieaV-of the third Calendar— of Zpbeide— of Amine— 
Story o( Sindbad the Sailpr— The first Voyage— second Voyage— thin} 
Voyage— fourth Voyage— fifth Voyage— sixth Voyage— seventh and 
last Voyages-Story of tk*e three Apples— of the Lady that was murder- 
ed, and the young Man her Husband— of Nourejldin AJi, jnad&edreddin 
Hassan-iStory of the little Hunchback— Story told by the Christian 
Merchant— by the Sultan of Casgar's Purveyor— by the Jewish physi- 
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Btother-rof the Barber's second Brotber^of the Barber's third Brother 
—of the Barber's fourth Brother— of the Barber's fifth Brother— of the 
Barber's sixth Brother— History of Aboidbassan, Ali Ebn Bevar, and 
ScuejBseJnibar, Favourite of tfee Caliph Harotm Alraschid— Story of the 
Amours • of Camaralzaman and Badoura— of the two Princes Amgrad 
and Assad- of Prince Amgrad, and a Lajly of the City of Magicians— 
of Noureddln and the Fair Persian— of fieder, Prince of Persia, and , 
Giahanre, Prince**, of fiamaacaaoV^ttory of Genem, Son of Abou •• • 
Ayoub— of Zeyn Alasnain, and the King of the Genii— pf Codada^ am} 
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his Brothers— History Of the Princess of Deryabar — Story of the Sleeps 
Awakened— of Aladdin, or, the Wonderful Lamp— Adventures of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid— Story of the Blind Man Baba Abdalla— of 
Sidi Nonman— of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal—of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves destroyed by a Slave— of the Enchanted Horse— of the Prince 
Anmed, and the Fairy Pari Basotl— of the two Sisters who envied their 
younger Sister. 

NfiW Arabian Nights. The Robber Caliph; or the Adventure* 
of Haroun Airaschid witbthe'Princess of Persia, and the beautiful Zu* 
tulbe — ^fhe Power of Destiny ; being the History of the Journey of 
Giaftr to Damns, containing the Adventures of Cbebib and bis Family 
•^•History of Halechalbe, and the Unknown* Lady— Story of XaHounV 
the Idiot— the Adventures of Simoustapha and the Princess Ilsetilsone 
—History of AKbengiad, Saltan of Herat, and of the false Birds of 
Paradise--of Sinkarib and his two Visiers— of the? Family of the 8che± 
bandad of Surat-yThe Lover of the' Stars \ or, Cabil-Hasen's Story* 
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Haseft's Story-*The Dream of Valid-Hasen^Story of Bohetfcad and 
has Ten Vfeters— of Kaskas, the Obstinate Man— of UJage Mahomet 
and his Sons, or the 1 Imprudent Man — of Abosaber,- or the Patient Man 
— of Bhazad, or the Impatient Man— of Rayia, or the Resigned— of 
Bfaazmant, or the Confident Man— of Baharkan, the Intemperate^-bf 
Abeltamant, or the Prudent Man— of Sultan Hebraim and his Son, or 
the Predestined-^-of Selimansha and his Family— of the Kirig of Harara 
and his Sbve— «of Habfi* and Dorathil-Gotee, or the Arabian Knight 
—of IHabousatrous, of King Schalgoase, and of Camaralzaman — of the 
Lady of the beautiful Tresses — History of Maugraby, or the Magician 
—of Halaiaddin, Prince of Persia— of Yamaliaddm, Prince of Great 
Katty*~©f Baha-ildin, Prince of Cinigae— of Badvildifm, Prince of Tat* 
tary— of Sbahadiklin, Prince of Demas-^of the Amours of Maugraby 
wish Auheta-fl-Kac<iakn% Daughter of the King of Egypt-*** the Birth 
of Maugrtiby. 

The Persian Tales. Introductory' Tale^History of Aboulcasem 
of Btortf^of King Ruzvanschad and of the Princess Cheheristany— 
Story of Uie young King of Thibet and of the Princess of the NaimanS 
—of the Visier Caverscha-^-of Couloufe and the Beautiful Dflara— of 
Prinee Cainf and the Princess of China— History of Prince Fadlaliab, 
San of Bln-Ortoc, King of Moussel— of King Bedreddin Lob, and his 
Visier Atalimilc— of Atalmnlc, surnamed the' SorrowAil Visier, and the 
Princess Zelk»Begftun*e-~ofihe Prksce Seyfel Mukmk-~of Malek and 
the Krfccess-Sohiriner^of King Hpmoux, snmiimed the King without » 
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airaddole, King of MpuBsel— of Ahderrahmane, aAferdiaat of Bsgdnd ; 
and the Fair Zeineb— of Repshna. 

Persian Tales of Inatulla of Dblbi. The Translator's Pre- 
face to the Reader— The Author Inatulla to the Reader— The Baar Da- 
ttesh; or, Garden of Knowledge-^-Hwtory a£ the Parrot— of Commla- 
deve— Story of the first Companion^df the second Con^anion— of 
the third Conipanien— of Rashana~*of the Mouse and the Prince of 
Gilan— of (he young Merchant of Tatta— of Altafaah, Viceroy of €fa*» 
rism— of the Contending Brothers* 

Oriental Tasks. History of Huo>dge and Moiadbak— Story of 
Ebeuaii Sinn— of Dalriaaos and of the [Seven Sleepers— of the Birth 
of Maaomet-of Abdal Motallab, the Sage— of Yaarab, the Judge 
—of Zenrimdarij the Soldier— of Aboutaleb, the Doctor of Inw^of 
Naour, King of Caamire— of Naerdan and Gozulbec-^of the Dervise 
Abonnadar— of the Griffin— of Nonrgehan and Damake* or the Four 
Taliamans— of Jahia and Meimoune— of a Demae— of the Mew Hani 
of Bagdad— of the Satket— of Gukc>um,andof tteKingof the6enieg 
—of the Porter of Bagdad— of ihe Robber of Seistan-Hof the Black 
Bull— of the Fisherman. 

HISTORY OF NOURJAHAD. 

Additional Tales from tot Arabian Nights. History of 
Naama and Naam— of Alaeddin Abonkwhainnt— of Abcm Mohammed 
AJkeskm— of Ali Mohannned the JeweUnr, or the False Caliph. 

Mooul Tales* Iatrodoctory Tate— History of Karabag*~of Can. 
aade, Princess of Oram— of AbonLAssanv the Band Man of CUitor— 
of Casan-Can, Sukan of Ortnua— of the Prince of Visapour—of Zan> 
Aham, Prince of Kasgar, and of Zendehroed Prince of Samarcamt— 
of Katifeand Margeon— of Megnoo*andI^kh— of MaesooaVtheS^ 
of Soflar— of Abferaan— of the Sultana Goul-Saba— of the Princess 
ZannvAlriadh— of Ogm and the fine Sultana*. 

Turkish Tales. Preface— History of the Sultana -of Persia and 
the Vision— of the Chec Chahaheddm— of the Son of the King of 
Delhi— of Saddyq, Master of the Horse— of the Adopted $oa*ref the 
Tailor and his Wife— of Solomon's Birds— of the old King; of Ethiopia 
and fats three Sons— of King Togrtil-Bey and his Children— of Prince 
MsUknasir— of the two Owls— of the Sanson Baraiaa— of a Sophy of 
Bagdad— of King Quoutbeddin and the. hcantffiir Ghukoukh-of fa* 
a^Aad— rftb*Bitet)amaB&^ 
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^-efthe Fnoceof (^uieme and tbcPrii>ces» of Georgia of the three 
Princes obtained from Hea ve n- of a King, a Soabi,aada Chirargeoa. 

Tartajuan Talks* Introductory Tale of Schen*Eddinr^nustar/ 
of the Sultana Dugme— ofCheref-Eldin, Son of the KiogofOrmi«,and 
€fcd4uiidy, Princess of Tiduphan— Story of Stnadab* the Son of Sam 
the Phytici«— History of Badour the Peacenik .King of Caer— of the 
tbreeCnimpTwi^broAereofDaniascu^ 

.of China— of Ghilguii-Chenaame, Princes* of Teflis— of Boulaawo-Saag- 
Jbier, Prince of Achem— of Satehe-Cara, Princess of Borneo— of the 
Blue Centaur— of Bizeg-el-AsBa— of Alcouz, Taher, and the Miller— » 
of Farak —Adventures of the old Calendar— of the young Calendar— 
Return of the Physician Abubeker— History of 2ebd*El*catoa— Adven- 
tures of the Arab Aben-Ayar— of the Physician Abubeker. 

^mxsss Talks. History of Malekalsem, King of Georgia— of the 
Saltan Toaglucfc— of the Mandarin Fum-Hoara-— of the Indiaa Moan* 
tebank and his Dog— -of Masseaina— Adventures of the fmaa Ahsee- 
deroad— History of the beautiful Al-Raoulf— of Jezdad— of Hoaachenk 
and Gulbaze— of Dugme, Quean of Persia-- of the beautiful Hengu— 
Adventures of the Ape Moroug— of the Soltana Atischaak— History of 
Jdagmu, Midwife of Astracan— Adventures ofMogireddin,King of Agra* 
and of RowKBebari, Priaeees of Pegu—of the Physician Baaou-Rassid 
—History of the Visier Houssan-Ben— of Kolao, the Wild Man— Ad* 
ventures of Dardok, told by her Slave Iloul— History of Corcul and his 
fourSoas— of Ala-Bedin— of .the Denrise Atsirkan— of Ab-Dal-Mael 
—History of Prince Kader*Br]ah-^ Aboamat. 

Talks, or tub Gbnh. Life of Horam the Son of Asmar— History 
*f the Merchant Abudah, or the Talisman of Oromanes— The Mer- 
ehant Abudab's Adventure in the Valley of Bocohim— The second 
Adventure of the Merchant Abudah in the Groves of Shadaski— The 
Merchant Abndah's third Adventure m. the Kingdom of Tasgi— fourth 
Adventure among the Sages of Heine— The Derviae Aifoaran— Hassan 
Asset; or the History of the Caliph ef Bagdad— Kelaua and Ginzarat 
—The Adventures ofUrad; or the Fair Wanderer— The Enchanters; 
-or Misnar, Sultan of the East— History of Masseud— of the Princess 
of Cassimir—Sadak and Kalaerade— Mirglip the Persian ; or, Fiaeal 
the Dervke of the Groves. 

The History of Abdalla, the Son of Hanif. Introductory Tale 

— Adventures of Ahnoraddin— History of the Indian Lady who was 

rescued from the Funeral Pfle— Adventures of the Indian Maid carried 

- off by Faquirs— The first Tale of Loukw— History of the King without 

a Note— of the Persian Lady, and her Voyage t*4* J4j§stiwis Island 
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*- of Ajoub of Schiraz— Resurrection of the Queen Feramak and Giatt 
her Husband— Second Tale of Loulou— History of the Prince Tangutf, 
and of the Princess with the Nose of a foot long— The third Tale of 
Loulou— The Adventures of the Pilot's Father— The History of the 
Giant Hardoun and the beautiful Nour ; and the Adventures of the Ge- 
nie Feridoun and the Princess Cheroudah— The Story of the Santon 
who married a young Wife— The History of th£ first of the afflicted 
Young Santons— of the second of the afflicted Young Santons— of the 
third of the Young Santons — The Adventures of the Old Santon with 
the Queen of the Mountains— The History of the Queen Aischah, and 
of the King Kerker— K)f Daen Bosamco, Prince of Macassar— of Iora* 
him, Sultan of Guncalam; and of the Princess Kongiiltay — The Ad* 
ventures of the Sage Rem-Corim, Prince of the Long Valley — The 
History of Dilsenguin, the Restorer of Magic; and of the Princess Pe- 
rifirime, Foundress of the Fairies — of Zineddin and the beautiful Na- 
hala — The Travels of Perifirime, and her Retreat in the Inaccessible 
Peninsula— The History of the Arabian with black Whiskers— of MoJ- 
slema and the faithful Rasime — The Tale of the Portuguese Iman — The 
History of the Princess Zeineb and King Leopard— of the Pitot and 
Mesrem — The Fishery of Ambergrease in the Isle of Chivambara — The 
Adventures of the young Warrior — The Overthrow of the Enchant- 
ments of Nerkez — The Adventures of the Young Egyptian— of the na- 
ked Man, or the History of Eliamanzor and the Princess Sidi— The 
Voyage of the Arab with black Whiskers' to the Luminous Isle, or the 
Transparent World— The Adventures of Abdalla in the Submarine Isle 
—The History of Louchine and the three Hump-backed Princes — The 
Arrival of Abdalla in the' Isle of Borico— The Dream of Abdalla— The 
Adventures of Abdalla at the Mountain of Borico— The Tale of Char- 
men — The Departure of Abdalla from the Isle of Borico— A New Sys- 
tem of the World— The History of Selim and Zaphi— The fourth Tale 
of Loulou — The End of the Adventures of Abdalla. Besides a num- 
ber of minor Tales, Fables, and Stories, incidental to, and included in* 
the larger Histories throughout the work. 
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ems i by Thomas Love Peacock ; second edition, 7s. in boards.- 
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